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The Little Flowers of Love and Wonder 


The little flowers of love and wonder 
That grow in the dark places 
And between the giant rocks of chance 


And the coarse winds of space. 


The little flowers of love and wonder 
That raise their heads 
Beneath the dread rains 


tGTAOCYDEEDONNEVUOUAIHTEBDAVVO 


And against the chill frosts ; 
That peep and dream We 


In flaws of light 
And amid the still gray places 
And stony ways. 


The little flowers of love and wonder 


That peep and dream 
And quickly die. 


The little flowers of love and wonder. 


Theodore Dreiser in The American’ Mercury. 
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WHY I AM STUDYING FOR THE 
MINISTRY 


Interesting Letters from St. Lawrence 
University 


I have seen, in the past five years, in 
my home parish. prejudices and misun- 
derstandings replaced by understanding 
and friendship, three score young people 
of half a dozen different denominations 
trained for leadership, many lives made 
fuller and richer, and a church become 
the very center of the religious and of the 
social life of the community—all because 
a few people were banded together in 
Jesus’ name. I am convinced that in the 
life and simple teachinsg of the Master 
the world may still find its guide to truth, 
to peace, and to universal love. Then, 
again, I have a deep interest in folks. I 
know that it is worth while to work with 
them and for them and that I, personally, 
can find no nobler work and no greater 
joy than by so doing. For these reascns 
I am studying for the Christian ministry. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


I wanted a job where I could Girectly 
influence people’s lives—their innermcst 
real selves. Ikelieved then inistry affcrced 
that opportunity and, am finding it to ke 
true, gloriously true. There is no finer 
work than helping put ideals and noble 
purpcse into the characters of young reople, 
or than the redirecting and encouraging cf 
olcer people who need spiritual help, or 
than influencing public opinicn toward a 
Letter social order. : 

The literal ministry affords all these 
opportunities and for that reason I am glad 
I’m in the werk. 

Georgs Magraw. 


It was the chance of usefulness that in- 
fluenced me to choose the ministry as my 
life’s work. I feel that no other career 
includes the relationship with one’s fellow 
men which it offers. It seems to be ever 
concerned with an understanding of human 
nature. It is through the ministry that 
I hope to understand other people better 
and help them more, and that I hope to 
understand and improve myself.- 

Chester F. Lewis. 


Early suggestion and example were the 
r ain factors leading to my entrance into 
the Theological School. Since I have 
tasted of the work, experienced the thrill 
that comes from laboring with and for 
people, and caught a glimpse of the task 
ahead, I wouldn’t leave it. Suggestion 
and example have given way to some ex- 
perience and a great desire for more. 
The challenge of all there is to do, is too 
great to be ignored. 

Donald K. Evans. 


It is a rather difficult thing for a student 
to describe his ‘‘eall’’ to the ministry. If 
that Divine Power had pointed his index 
finger at me—if you will permit the anthro- 
pomorphism—and said, ‘Young man, I 
want you to become a minister of Christ 
unto men,” it would have sin plified my 


explanation very much. However, I was 
not fortunate enough to receive such a call. 

The mere fact that I like people, like 
to work with them and for them, gave me 
a start. I am reminded here of that law 
of inertia, which one learns in elementary 
physics, “Things moving tend to remain 
in motion.” After I made a start I kept 
moving, and at the present time it would 
require the action of an extraordinary out- 
side force to cause me to stop. 

Roscoe Walters. 


I believe that the Christian ministry 
offers to a young man a splendid oppor- 
tunity fcr social service through the 
regular church channels and through the 
influence brought to bear by personal 
contact. It seems to me that no other 
vocation offers such unusual possibilities 
for one’s fellow men. 

Phillips L. Thayer. 


It has keen one of my greatest desires 
to really understand Christianity and to be 
able to help cthers to understand it. 
Fence the ministry of the liberal church 
called me so strongly that I am preparing 
fcr it. In such werk, I feel that I can doa 
realiy lasting service. My special aim is 
to do what I can tuward my native state, 
Texas, in throwing off the yoke of funda- 
mentalism. Then religion may ke made 
a necessary part.of man’s highest life. 

Leonard Prater. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Dr. Vaughan Dabney, minister of the 
Dorchester Congregational Church, led 
the Lenten service at Universalist Head- 
quarters March 12. Present: Titus, 
Thornton, Lobdell, Ayres, Nichols, Att- 
wood, Hoyt, Sprague, Spear, Bissell, 
Walker (Swa ipscott), Lewis, Huntley, 
Torsieff, Pclk, Marshall, Coons, Brush, 
Milburn, Patterson, Perkins, Mrs. Cham- 
kerlain, Miss Shedd, Mrs. Lindsay, Mrs. 
Greene, Miss Freeman and Mrs. Milburn. 
Mr. Rasge, president, and, Mr. Ball, 
secretary, were prevented by illness from 
attending. 

Mr. Dabney in the keginning said he 
felt that he ought to express the debt the 
Ccngregaticnal Church felt toward the 
service rendered ky Universalists. “I 
have served as pastcr of a church that 
had a histcry reaching back over 100 years 
in Crthodexy. Cn one cecasion, while 
pastor of that church, I exchanged with 
Dr. Charles R. Tenney of Southbridge. 
After hearing Dr. Tenney, one of the most 
conservative deacons in that church re- 
marked, ‘I feel that there is one good 
Universalist anyway.’ The contribution 
of Universalists to theology and to practical 
religion is a notable one. I think that we 
ought to be big enough to take the giver 
with the gift. By that I mean that we 
ought to have a fine spirit of fellowship 
and bring our two bodies together. 

“Tt has been pointed out by writers in 

(Continued 01: page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A POEM OF HOPE 


HE little flowers of love and wonder, of which 
Theodore Dreiser writes in the American 
Mercury, a poem which is quoted on our cover 

page, are the most significant things about man. 
They may peep and dream and quickly die, but that 
they exist at all makes an insuperable obstacle in the 
path of aggressive atheism. 


* * 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JESUS 
MONG Christian people, in spite of assertions 
to the contrary, there is no weakening of 
faith in immortality. There can be no weaken- 
ing if Christianity is to go on as an effective world 
religion. 

What has happened is that a great change has 
taken place in the reasons given by Christians for 
their belief. 

Formerly belief in immortality was founded on 
belief that Jesus rose from the dead in a supernatural 
way, and that the Bible affirmed this. 

We had an infallible book, unlike any other book, 
with every word literally true. We had the fact that 
the disciples went to the tomb on Easter morning and 
found an angel there who told them that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. We had the inexpressibly 
touching and beautiful story of the walk to Emmaus. 
There are so many affecting memories associated 
with the Book and with the stories, so many deep 
experiences of our own lives inextricably entwined 
around the words, “He is not here,” that many have 
naturally been chilled and disheartened when men 
told them they were not true. They ought not to 
have said that. In changing the statement of reasons 
for belief, men should have said: ‘‘Fundamentally 
these stories are true. They are true in a better and 
finer sense than we thought. They contain the real 
truth. Therefore the fact that they are not literally 
true affects nothing.” 

And what are the new, better reasons for our 
belief in immortality? They are the same strong, 
good reasons that our Master himself had. He did 
not depend on an infallible book. He was a well, 
strong, pure, useful personality, and when well, 
strong, pure, useful, normal, there was not the slight- 


Editorial 


est doubt in his mind about it. The only doubt which 
ever shadowed his life was when he was not well and 
strong but broken, pain-racked and dying. 

That we are confident when we are well and pure 
is highly significant. It tells us something about the 
essential nature of the universe and of man. 

That we don’t care what happens to us when 
we are deep in the business of caring about what hap- 
pens to the rest of mankind is also significant. 

That we are sublimely optimistic about it all, 
undisturbed about ways and means and when and 
where, when we think of a Good God, is the most sig- 
nificant thing of all. 

No matter how critical we feel we have to be in 
this critical age, no matter how unsparing with our- 
selves in this business of not believing just because we 
want to believe, why should we not lay tremendous 
stress upon the thing that most of us inevitably hold 
when we are at our highest and best? 

If we doubt the proposition all we have to do is 
to become our highest and best, and thus test it 
out. 

The Christian belief in immortality is the belief 
Jesus had—not the beliefs which later grew up about 
Jesus. 

It is a by-product of the Christian life of faith 
and service. 

It rests on deep and strong foundations. 

Better than any other human being, Jesus has 
shown us how strong they are. 

A house builded on them will not fall in any 
storm. 

THE OTHER FELLOW’S MOTIVES 


BOUT the most foolish and un-Christian thing 
that professed Christians do is to attack or 
distrust the other fellow’s motives. 

Just now we find this illustrated in the resentment 
which friends of the League of Nations feel over 
the chorus of rejoicings and “I told you sos” going up 
from those who opposed the League. In most cases 
they come as an aftermath of the partisan fight over 
the League in the United States. They do not repre- 
sent either the clearest thinking or the best ethics of 
those indulging in them. Friends of the Court and 
of the League will be wise if they keep their poise, 
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hold fast to their faith in the essential goodness of their 
fellow men, and show good manners. 

People who are sure of their position can do this 
much more easily than those who are not. The “at- 
tacks,” “proscriptions,” “exclusions,” coming out 
of the camp of the fundamentalists are not evidence 
of confidence. They are evidence of fear—fear of the 
resistless march of the waves up the beach, which rot 
‘all the proscriptions of history can stop. 

The men who hold to the continuing revelation 
of God in human history exhibit a greater patience. 
They are gentle even with those who proscribe and 
denounce them. They know the true meaning of 
what is happening. Their faith is on a deep, strong 
foundation. In those who believe that war can be 
abolished and who base their belief upon a deep 
Christian faith there is the same immovable attitude. 
They are sure, and because they are sure they are 
patient and tolerant. 

Back of all forms of human organization there 
must be a co-operative spirit if they are to succeed. 
Friends and foes of the League agree in this. But 
friends of the League know just as well that spirit 
must be harnessed to machinery to do its work, and 
all the railings of those who assert otherwise will not 
shake them an iota. We will work at the things of 
the spirit, and even to those who we think blunder in 
this matter by opposing the League, try to show good 
will and to understand what they do want. But the 
way of progress js the hard, thankless way of experi- 
menting with forms, with agencies, with national and 
international machines, which must be made to work 
before the race can move on. 

We believe in the World Court and in the League 
of Nations. 

More than ever before we shall labor to take 
these questions out of the field of partisan conflict. 

More than ever we shall join the issue with those, 
if there be such, who for selfish reasons want the old 
balance of power and war as the highest opportunity 
for man to show his mettle. 

But always we shall pray for tolerance, humility, 
and kindly judgment with such courage as we can 
muster, because we are sure that the sources of the 
good will which will redeem the race are not in the 
Locarnos and Genevas of the world but in our own 
hearts. 


* * 


HELP BY NOT HINDERING 


ANY good people, sincerely devoted to im- 
portant projects with which they are con- 
nected, regret their not being able to help in 

large ways. They unfortunately do not always re- 
flect upon the indispensable nature of service in small 
ways. No city is builded, no church is erected, no 
philanthrophy is carried on, without innumerable 
small services of money and influence. 

Especially an irreducible minimum ought to be 
refraining from thoughtless, uninformed criticism of 
the project and censure of those carrying it on. 

Among Christians of one household of faith 
especially, it would seem to be a reasonable thing to 
give fellow Christians the benefit of the doubt, not 
to paint a thing as black as possible to paint it, not 


to hold committees personally responsible for ob- 
stacles inherent in the situation, and which only time 
and patience can remove. 

The true Christian ought to be thoughtful and 
discriminating. He ought to be courageous enough 
to criticize and thus help get finer results. But he 
will be careful about peddling gossip and blame around 
indiscziminately. 

A sobering thought also is that in many cases 
whe-e people are railing about what “they” and “he’’ 
do or fail to do for us, the correct pronoun to be 
used is “‘we.”’ Itas likely asnot is our common project, 
where the critic is a partner, not even a silent part- 
ner, but one who is weakening the credit of the firm 
and spoiling the best laid plans by thoughtless, noisy 
clamor. 

The tongue is a little member, and yet even the 
tongues of good people can be set on fire by hell, 
and they, poor things, never know it. 

We do not often make mistakes by being kindly 
and charitable, by foregoing the chance to appear 
smart at the expense of somebody else, by “not 
knocking.” 

Silence, patience, “judging not,’ assumptions 
of good, still are among fundamental virtues. 

* * 


NO BLIND STAGGERS, SPRING-HALT OR 
HEAVES 


HAT Universalist has a mean, ignoble concep- 
fi tion of Universalism as well as of Christian 
unity who sees nothing in the movement to 
federate or unite our denomination with others but 
“quitting,” “lying down on the job,” or “going out 
of business.” 

If there were any considerable number of us of 
this mind, we would wash our hands of the whole 
project, on the ground that the horse our people were 
offering to put into the team had blind staggers, 
spring-halt and heaves. 

The Universalist as we know him is not thus 
afflicted. Like all churches, we have our share of the 
people who are tired of putting in time and money 
and who are looking around for a chance to get out 
from under. 

Such people will get out from under eventually 
any way. Where their treasure is there their hearts 
will be also. 

We have likewise a few people who see nothing 
but the machinery they are operating, and who think’ 
that, if this were changed, church life would be ended. 

The great majority of Universalists, in our 
opinion, have an entirely different mental outlook 
and moral caliber. : 

They would no more think of slowing up the 
activity of a church because it was going into a merger 
than they would of stopping the activity of a mill, 
under similar conditions. 

To pursue this figure further: They would look 
on a fellow mill owner as a lunatic if he lost heart, 
stopped production, scrapped a useful machine, or 
flung up his hands in despair, just at the moment a. 
powerful new alliance simplified his problems of pro- 
duction and opened up new markets all over the 
world. 
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The production of a Christlike type of mind 
and heart in ourselves and in others, and the creation 
of a Christianized society where collective actions will 


be as good as the best individual actions, are the tasks - 


of the church. They are the really worth while jobs 
in modern life. They furnish the enduring satis- 
factions, give us our dearest friendships, and deepen 
our self-confidence as we devote ourselves to 
them. 

Universalists as a body are friendly to Christian 
’ unity because of the larger opportunities and better 
facilities for Christian work involved in it. 

Need we explain, therefore, the necessity of 
strengthening our organization at this juncture? 
Not only do we have the regular work to carry on 
that we always have had, but we have the possibility 
of better chances to work and larger community 
backing. 

Our General Convention occupies a position 
where the things it does for the general cause may 
exert an influence all out of proportion to our numbers. 
We need to hold up the hands of the Convention, 
especially at this time, increase its. resources, enable 
it quickly to perform the tasks to which it is honor- 
ably committed, and to get ready for larger work. 

Churches contemplating mergers on their own 
individual responsibility ought to consider this phrase 
of the matter. We do not say that under some cir- 
cumstances they ought not to merge with other 
churches. On the contrary we hold that such mer- 
gers may be demonstrations of the possibility of the 
thing we desire. But, by and large, what we all do 
together will be the important, the convincing, the 
influential thing. J 

We ought not to jeopardize for any smaller good, 
the possibility of a great service for mankind. 

The way to the Christlike undenominational 
service which we long for just now lies up the steep, 
rugged pathway of a true denominational loyalty. 

* * 


A GREAT MESSAGE OVER THE RADIO 


OR years we approved the radio for others, but 
we did not want it to intrude into our own 
private apartments. Only lately did we suc- 

cumb to the inevitable and install a receiving set in 
the private rooms set apart for the editor at Universal- 
ist Headquarters. We had the usual delays of in- 
stallation, the usual experiences with leaky cells, and 
the usual trouble tuning in and tuning out. Then 
suddenly at noonday there came into the room, where 
we had gone for a bit of rest, a message which paid 
the entire cost of installation, and left us wondering 
why we had been so late getting our set. 

The Rev. Edward S. Ames, professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Chicago and minister of 
the Disciples Church, was speaking at the noonday 
service at King’s Chapel. His subject was ‘‘The 
Far Horizons,” and his text was “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help.” 
The outline of the sermon was simple. His far hori- 
zons were nature, friendship and religion. But the 
sermon was a work of art. There was not an unnec- 
essary word. There was nothing obscure. He did 
not use the jargon of the philosophers. It went to 


the depths, but it was so simple that the invalid in 
the sick room on the hills of Petersham, miles away, 
heard it and took courage. The tired professional 
or business man pausing for a moment realized the 
experience of the Psalmist: “At evening and morning 
and noonday I will pray and ery aloud, and he shall 
hear my voice.” 

What made the sermon so appealing was that 
there was no direct appeal about it. What made it 
such a real sermon was that there was no old-fash- 
ioned “‘sermonizing.”’ 

It was an illustration of the finest kind of culture 
become the handmaiden of devotion. 

What makes great preaching is not literary 
finish, nor learning, nor culture, nor oratory, nor 
time, nor place. It is all of these used skilfully and 
honestly to release the love and courage and faith we 
all need. 

Only spiritual power within the preacher can 
successfully accomplish the true work of a sermon. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


HE new South means more than industrial Bir- 
mingham, commercial Atlanta, or the ports 
of Galveston and Tampa. It means Vander- 

bilt University and the University of Virginia. It 
means the compact, courageous minorities in’ Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, who resist anti- 
evolution bills. 

One of the great liberalizing forces of the South 
is the University of Virginia, and one of the great 
liberal leaders of the country is Edwin A. Alderman, 
president of that university. Graduates of the uni- 
versity who believe in the old creeds fight vigorously, 
all through the South, movements to shackle the 
schools. The following sentences from the address 
Dr. Alderman delivered at the second conference on 
“Teaching and Research in the Social Sciences,’ 
represent the spirit of “the New South:’ 


Liberalism stands for the subordinating to the 
judgment of the individual man all arbitrary claims 
of external authority, ecclesiastical or constitutional. 
Practically, liberalism is trust in the people. Its aim is 
to give the people a chance to make themselves fit to 
be trusted. The supreme fce of likeralism is intoler- 


ance, 


THE ILLIBERALISM OF HORIZONS 
HE phrase “illiberalism of horizons’? has been 
made to do duty in several capacities. Quite 
true, there is an iJliberalism which is impatient 
of horizons, which sees nothing significant or beautiful 
in groups or Jocalities or ancestral homes. A more 
common kind of illiberalism is that which holds to 
the worth of the things this side of the horizon line, 
and denies the value of what lies beyond. We have 
a horizon in the church, in our political party, in the 
nation, in the social status where we live, as well as 
where earth and sky seem to meet. The beauty and 
worth of life is neither all beyond the far horizons nor 
all on this side. A universalism which is vague, 
indefinite, purposeless, and a provincialism which is 
narrow, self-satisfied, unimaginative, alike miss the 
mark. 
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Swedenborg and Immortality 
Ashley A. Smith * 


= 


There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
15 : 44, 49. 


BR great American preacher—Phillips Brooks 


1 Cor. 


—once told a member of his Trinity Church 
in Boston, who was in great socrow of be- 
oa reavement: “If I had a dear friend who had 
gone to some country which I had never seen, I should 
get the best book on that country, read it, make 
myself as familiar as possible with the life and con- 
ditions of that country, and in this way I should be 
able in some degree to follow my friend in the new 
life upon which he was entered. The only difference 
in your situation jis that your husband has gone to 
the heavenly country; and I can think of nothing 
better that you can do than to get Swedenborg’s 
books and read them.” And surely we must agree 
that this sounds like inspired common-sense on the 
part of the great preacher. I recalled on reading these 
words of Rrooks, that our greatest American thinker 
and prophet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, had taken 
Swedenborg as the type and illustration of the re- 
ligious seer and mystic in his volume called “‘Repre- 
sentative Men,” and that Dr. Heber Newton had 
once emphatically declared that “the first really new 
conception of the character of immortality given to 
the world for eighteen centuries came through Swed- 
enborg.”’ With this tremendous testimony of three 
of our noblest and wisest, I began to recall something 
of the life and labors of this remarkable man. A 
quarter of a century ago I had owned and read his 


marvelous works—such as “The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” “The New Jerusalem,” “The Arcana 
Celestia,” and “The Wisdom of Angels.’’ Only the 


vaguest facts of his life could I remember, so I said 
I must read again these works and get a good biog- 
raphy of his life. This I have been doing at odd in- 
tervals during the last three months, and perhaps I 
need not say that personally it has all been a source 
of great happiness, comfort and reassurance. 

So, I said, I must speak of Emanuel Swedenborg 
and his message on Easter Sunday morning, because 
it touches on the triumphant truth of the Risen Life, 
and because, if what Heber Newton said be true, that 
he has given us “the first really new conception of 
immortality for eighteen centuries,” it surely be- 
hooves us to listen to Swedenborg’s message. First, 
a few central facts as to his life. Born in Stockholm 
in 1688, he died at eighty-four in London, 1772. 
His name was Swedberg, originally. We shall see 
how it was changed to Swedenborg during the mid- 
years of his life. He was the great scientist of his 
time, quoted as an authority in chemistry, in me- 
chanics, in mining and metallurgy, in all the natural 
sciences, especially in physiology. Cultured Europe 
considered him the great mathematician of his age. 
He traveled over Europe, and was entertained and 


*The Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
wersalist church in Bangor, Me. 


is minister of the Uni- 


honored by the great scientific societies of France, 
Germany, England and Holland. The great Swedish 
king, Charles XII, appointed him to the office of 
“assessor extraordinary in the Royal College of 
Mines.”’ While filling that office he wrote one of the 
earliest and best books on algebra, and an outline of 
the orbit and position of the planets, for he was an 
astronomer, and a treatise on ocean tides. For this 
distinguished service he was raised to the rank of the 
nobility, and his name changed to Swedenborg be- 
cause he of all others had honored and ennobled his 
native land. Now the point of this brief biography 
is this—if Charles Darwin or Thomas Huxley or 
Thomas Edison or any great authority in material 
science made announcement of wonderful spiritual 
discoveries and revelations, we shouJd at once, as the 
phrase has it, “sit up and take notice.” Well, this is 
precisely the spiritual significance of Swedenborg’s 
later books. Nearly forty years of his life were spent 
in scient'fic study and material research, in chemistry, 
in astronomy and all the long list of natural sciences, 
and he prophesied several of the scientific and ma- 
terial achievements of our own day. 

Surely what a man of this standing, type and 
caliber has to say about immortality and the life 
beyond must be listened to; attentively and rever- 
ently. Somewhere about the year 1743 he claimed 
to have been in dynamic touch with the unseen world. 

“The eyes of my inward man were opened,” 
he tersely said. It was no vague and unsubstantial 
vision which was vouchsafed him. He claims that 
he actually talked, in that spiritual world, with his 
friends and dear ones who had gone before, and also, 
as he said, “‘with the most distinguished men of an- 
tiquity.”’ So convinced was he of the reality, the 
actuality, of his experiences and his intercourse with 
the unseen, that he resigned his office in the College 
of Mines, and the noble king paid him his salacy as a 
pension. His later works, produced between the 
years 1747 and 1771, have never been widely read 
and are still much neglected. Swedenborg has al- 
ways been venerated and Joved by a few followers, 
called after him Swedenborgians. Swedenborg has 
never been suspected of cheap charlatanry or accused 
of dishonesty, and it was cecorded of him at the time 
of his death, which came suddenly by apoplexy, 
“that through all his long life he exhibited profound 
learning, keenness of intellect, unfeigned piety and 
uninterrupted physical health.” 

It would therefore seem that there is a man from 
whom we ought to get something tangible and_actual 
and vital about the life beyond, about the truth of 
this Easter Day, about immortality. 

The greatest mind of his time after Swedenborg 
died, was probably that of Goethe, the poet, and if 
you have ever read the Second Part of Faust, especially 
the closing scene, you will at once recognize the poet’s 
indebtedne:s to Swedenborg, which he always eagerly 
acknowledged. After the death of the body, Faust, 
you will remember, was immediately received into the 
world of spirits. 
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Goethe showed the soul of Faust as entering into 
the near-beyond with his spiritual body glowing ‘‘with 
the life of immortal youth, and being rece:ved by 
group after group of those who have come to welcome 
him, drawn by affinity of states.’”’ Now Swedenborg 
had said this very thing, which the great poet borrows 
almost in his language. For you will recall that 
there are choirs of children, “blessed boys’ both call 
them, who have died in infancy, who come to greet 
and lead him on. You remember that Jesus had 
said this very thing, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and again the Master said a word in which 
I often find great comfort, “I say unto you that there 

‘angels do always behold the face of my Father who 
is in Heaven.” So Swedenborg portrays what he saw, 
a heaven of innocence. Listen to his words: “These 
angels are those whose mission it is to come and re- 
ceive the souls entering into the spiritual world.” 
And again: “They who are in heaven continually ad- 
vance to the springtime of life, and the more thou- 
sands of years they live to a spring, so much more the 

.delightful and happy do they become, and this to all 
eternity.” Surely, if you believe in immortality at 
all, why not? It seems to me the perfectly natural 
and spiritual things for what Paul calls “a spiritual 
body” to do, to advance into the springtime of life, 
to develop toward glowing and immortal youth. One 
of our own poets has said something like that: ‘To 
grow old in heaven is to grow young.’’ Perhaps 
this is the very meaning on the higher plane of those 
familiar words of Jesus: “Except you become as chil- 
dren, as youth, ye can not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Let me briefly summarize some few of the reali- 
ties which this great scientist and mystic experienced 
in the spiritual world. Carrying out the thought of 
our Easter text, he maintained and repeatedly de- 
clared that to ‘‘our spiritua] sense the things of the 
spicit, the realities unseen, are as substantial, as real 
and lifelike as the things that we handle and see in our 
material or natural life. As he expressed it, and it 
sounds like common sense to me, “the substances of 
the spiritual world are not crass and inert as here, 
but finer, more highly organized, more vital, yielding 
quickly to the mental forces acting behind them.” 
“One of Swedenborg’s modern interpreters has this to 
say of him: He saw the reality of those who live in 
that world: that the angel men and women there are 
not phantoms, nor “‘disembodied minds,” nor “‘spirit- 
ual essences,” nor wraiths, but living, palpitating 
beings in human form, invested in spiritual bodies, 
with which even now our souls are clothed; beings 
living a most real, untrammeled life, dwelling in real 
homes of great beauty, wherein everything is in most 
perfect accord with their thoughts and desires. He 
saw them associated in communities as here, having 
common interests as we do, only much more per- 
fectly, and in the spirit of utmost harmony, each 
community realizing at last what we fondly speak 
and dream of: the fact of actual brotherhood, each 
society or group comprising, so to say, one of the 
“many mansions” in the Father’s house. He says, 
that instead of the medieval idea of heaven as a place or 
condition of constant praying and singing and angels 
standing before a great white throne with crowns on 
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their heads and harps in their hands, that heaven, 
of all places in the universe, is a “kingdom of uses,’” 
and that the angels have minds and hearts which 
throb with thoughts and loves seeking expression in 
useful facts; and they have gifts and talents which 
find the fullest and freest expression, to the delight 
and benefit of all. 

There is no laborjousness about it; no selfish 
rivalries to contend with, no misjudgments, no heart- 
aches through blunders and failures, no petty, worry- 
ing ambitions. Everything is now ,.spontaneous. 
They have come into the golden libecty of their lives. 
They are inspired with the joy of doing something 
and doing it well. They find the satisfaction and 
glory of their lives in wses. Some are carrying on an 
invisible spiritual ministry to fellow-beings here on 
this earth. Some are with the dying helping by their 
celestial art to smooth out the way of this transition, 
and bringing into the sleep which comes at last an 
element of peace which renders it blessed. Some are 
receiving the new-comers as they pass into the other 
life, serving them as guides, companions, helpers. 
Swedenborg declared that he saw children growing 
up into youths of matchless grace and beauty. And 
there, as here, every associated group or community 
has its special needs and interests, with opportunities 
for mutual well-doing. Swedenborg was given to see 
that death, which to most men is a horror and “‘a 
leap in the dark,” is but a sleep, ange!-tended, while 
the connections between the spintual man and the 
physical boay are being gently severed; and that the 
resurrection, instead of being physical and in some 
far-of day of judgment, when all who are in their 
graves are to come forth at the sound of a trumpet, 
is a quiet awakening in the spiritual world for each 
soul out of its deep, holy sleep on or about the third 
day after death. He says he saw all who pass into 
the other life from this world are received most gra- 
ciously, and are tended with the wisest care. They 
soon meet those whom they love, and everything is 
done which love and wisdom can devise to draw out 
what is best in them, to help put away wha: is evil 
and to encourage them to choose the way tha leads 
to heaven. 

If it all seems too good to be true, we have only 
to trust the highest intuitions of our inner life, to read 
our Bibles and trust those who, like Swedenborg, 
haveseen somuch more deeply into the divine mystery 
and eternal meanings of life than any one of us. 

Let us believe that, as the Psalmist said, “God! 
doth give his angels charge over us to keep us in all 
our ways,” that they are helping us, though we may 
not know, just as you might help a bee from the im- 
prisoning calyx of a flower, or a half-fledged bird that 
has fallen to the ground. The intuitions of afection 
would bid us believe that they are never so alive as 
now, that they live and Jove and hold us near. Faith 
still bears its evidence on this Easter Day, love still 
dreams and trusts, and hope hears the rustle of the 
angel’s wings above us. Let us estimate life by its 
enduring, its ultimate values; believe that the unseen 
is the real, that our soul is a citizen of “that undis- 
covered country,” belonging not to earth and time, 
not to dust and ashes, but to God and the infinite 
reaches of His eternity. 
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“Commencement” 
Earle Edward Eubank * 


I say that the tomb, which clcses on the Cead, 
Opens the firmament; 
And that what, on earth, we call the End, 
Is the Commencement. 
Victor Hugo. 


=) HUS, to the desolate spirit, struggling with 
6) grief and confusion and darkness, does faith 
come like a morning star, harbinger of a 
Larger Dawn, to say that there is no Death, 
that this universe is a process of continuous Life. Its 
conditions change, its forms change, but Life itself 
is an unending going-on. 

But the cestless mind which refuses to be con- 
tent with mere asseverations seeks foundations upon 
which to construct its habitation of faith. Iteration, 
even though it be upon authority, is not enough. It 
asks that faith shall at least be a rational enlarge- 
ment of knowledge—that evidence shall be given 
even though proof be withheld. 

Perhaps the essential truth of this enigma may 
be found in the concept contained in the term “cor- 
respondence,’”’ which Herbert Spencer elaborates in 
his ‘“‘Principles of Biology.”’ As used there, the term 
covers hoth the receptive and the responsive sides 
of the relationship of a living organism to its en- 
vironment. Life of any kind requires that there 
shall be a reciprocal condition of ‘‘correspondence,”’ a 
condition of the environment which provokes organ- 
ism to response, and a condition of the organism of 
being able to respond. 

Does it not follow that the degree and nature of 
any life will depend therefore upon the degree and 
nature of correspondence? And that there will be 
degrees of life, proportionate to that correspondence? 
From ameba to man appears a steady increase in the 
number and intensity of correspondence channels be- 
tween the Self and its envelope. The human Self has 
capacity for fuller life than the protozoic Self, because 
it hasa higher and more varied range of correspondence. 
The life of Christ 1s as much higher than that of 
Caliban as his range of correspondence is higher. 
“Cur life,’ says Emerson, “is an apprenticeship to 
the truth that around every circle another can be 
drawn.” Christ reaches circles as far beyond Cali- 
ban’s power of comprehension and of correspond- 
ence as the stellar universe is beyond the latter’s 
bed of slime. 

Says Spencer: ‘““The completeness of life will be 
proportionate to the completeness of the correspond- 
ence; and life will be perfect only when the corre- 
spondence jis perfect.” Then, by corollary, perfect 
correspondence would be perfect life. 

But perfect correspondence is an impossibility 
in a physical world. We who reach with eagerness 
toward the uttermost are keenly aware of the limita- 
tions of flesh and sense. ‘Through the hidden cor- 
ridors of the Inner Spirit pulse longings, aspirations, 
burning conceptions, that can not be expressed be- 
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cause of the sheer physical inadequacy of the instru- 
ment of expression. But is not the vecy presence of 
these outreachings a reason for supposing that in 
course of time a more adequate instrument of ex- 
pression will be attained? One can not play the Largo 
of Handel upon a willow flute; but the willow flute 
is both prophecy and precu'sor of the great organ 
eventually to. come, whose tone and gamut will be 
commensurate even to the Largo which struggles 
toward fulfilment. 

The germ plasm of the spermatozoon is bursting 
with potentialities which will never find expression 
while confined to that limited sphere. When spermat- 
ozoon becomes embryo some of those potentialities 
find release; but even there its range is only par- 
tially extended. When embryo becomes child, and 
child in turn becomes man, each stage is a larger 
sphere in which the potentialities of the plasm may 
further unfold. But in each stage potentialities ap- 
pear whose development requires a more advanced 
stage in order that they may be realized. 

Each stage thus in itself becomes evidence of the 
higher stage yet to appear. So, the spiritual Largos 
which torment our minds, which vainly endeavor to 
find utterance through the willow flutes of our pres- 
ent limited faculties, constitute presumptive evi- 
dence of a spiritual stage yet to be achieved wherein ~ 
they shall be able to become fully symphonic. 

But a condition essential to the continuity of this 
spiritual germ plasm is that “sense shall be dumb” 
and ‘flesh retire.” Larger range of correspondence 
demands that the Self must emerge from the limita- 
tions of the smaller circle into the more ample scope 
of a larger. The spermatozoon must leave its gland, 
the embryo its fetal wrappings, even the body, at 
length, must lay aside mortality and undergo the 
transition which we erroneously call death, in order 
to get rid of the incubus of physicality which pre- 
vents further growth. Death, thus, is but an incident 
of the process. A necessary incident, however, and 
one without which the next stage of life would be as 
impossible as this stage would be impossible without 
birth. Indeed, what now seems death will from 
beyond the Veil in all probability be seen to be but 
a higher form of birth. 

Thus death becomes the manner of entrance 
into a sphere wherein shall be the possibility of more 
adequate expression. Only in such a condit:on and 
such an environment will there be possibility of a 
further step toward that perfect correspondence 
which is essential to perfect Life. Because this is 
true, 


“ 


. . Ceath isa friend, 
A shepherd leading home his flock serenely 
Uncer the planet at the evening’s end.” 
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There is, I know nct how, in the minds of men, a certain 
presage, as it were, of a future existence, and this takes the 
deepest root, and is mcst discoverable, in the greatest geniuses 
and mcst exalted souls.—Cicero. 
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Cruising Close By 


XX Our Historic New York Church 


Johannes 


HOSE of us who are fond of walking find that 
=i interesting walks to church run a close 
second in evoking feelings of gratitude to 
See the services themselves. Sometimes they 
outstrip the services. But when walk, the temple of 
worship and the service fit together, the Sunday be- 
comes memorable. 

On the last Sunday of February, 1926, the Mad- 
ame and I woke up in a house on the east side of New 
York near Central Park. We had come there to 
spend the week end with relatives and to celebrate 
her birthday with her brothers and nephews and 
nieces. 

As Sunday morning breakfast was announced for 
9.30, an ungodly hour to us, we laid plans, as often 
before, with our hostess and with the kindest hearted 
Trish girls in the world, and had it in our room at 8 
o’clock, or midway between the two masses which the 
gitls attended in relays. This set us free to read aloud 
a few chapters from Abraham Mitrie Rihbany’s de- 
lightful new book, ‘Seven Days with God,” and to 
talk about the romantic career of the man who came 
through Ellis Island, a penniless immigrant from 
Mt. Lebanon, Syria, in 1891. 

The Madame hardly feeling up to it, I started 
out a little after 10 for what one of our Presidents 
would have called a “‘bully walk,” a “perfectly cork- 
ing little tramp,’ to church. That same President, 
by the way, had many such a breather when he lived 
in the White House, secret service men panting along 
in the rear. 

The house I was visiting was on Hast 92d Street. 
The church was on West 76th St. The most beautiful 
parts of Central Park lay between. It was a cold 
morning, everything frozen up tight, but the streets 
were dry because the government of New York City, 
Tammany though it is, is far and away ahead of the 
government of Boston in cleaning up the streets both 
winter and summer. 

Starting west on 92d Street against the winter 
wind, fairly bitter, in half a block we were at famous 
Fifth Avenue. As I turned the corner southward, 
I saw the Carnegie house just ahead at Fifth Avenue, 
90th and 91st Streets—a great solid looking pile, 
behind a high iron fence, a residence which occupies 
an entire square and holds its own against the astound- 
ing march of colossal apartment houses up this his- 
toric street. 

At 90th Street there was an entrance into Central 
Park and I turned in, climbing immediately to the 
high walk along the reservoir. Here I got the full 
force of the wind across the broad sweep of solid 
ice, but I got also a view up and down the length of 
the park. I could see better the long line of high 
buildings which have gone up on Central Park West 
along one side of the park, and on Fifth Avenue along 
the other side. Where thousands once looked out 
on Central Park, now tens and hundreds of thousands 
have that lovely view. When they look out they see 


the rocks and marshes of Manhattan Island as it 
was in the days of the red men. 

The little rocky hills of Central Park and the 
gullies between are all that is left that is visible of the 
island Pieter Miniut bought of the Indians for twenty— 
four Dutch dollars. 

At 90th and Park Avenue once stood the Observ- 
atory. A tablet marks the spot. The New York and 
Putnam R. R., the first built in New York, was stopped! 
by the “hill” at this point. There was an inn on top» 
of the hill commanding a wide view of the west over- 
to the island, and the North River to the Palisades, 
and to the east far out on Long Island. That hill 
has been cut down, but many a mountain of steel and’ 
concrete or brick rises higher than the hil] and gives. 
a magnificent prospect. 

Already a part of New York was awake. The 
nursemaids were out with the babies to get the air 
and sunlight, seeking sheltered places down behind 
the bank of the reservoir. Ambitious athletes were 
out in sweaters doing their laps on park paths—some 
of them unmistakably high school or college boys: 
training for the next track meet, others, just as un- 
mistakably strangers to the classic shades, training 
to punch Bucky Flower or Johnnie Nevins in some 
roofed arena. Well set up business men were out for 
their morning walks. Some of them probably had. 
been warned out of superheated apartments by wise 
physic:ans, others probably still kept memories of 
days when they liked to do it—when the dew was. on 
the rose, when the lark was on the wing. Pleading dogs 
had brought some reluctant gentlemen and younger: 
mistresses out to get exercise whether they would 
or no. 

Recently Edna Ferber, the writer, who lives om 
Central Park West, paid a beautiful tribute to this: 
path in a letter to the New York Times protesting: 
against a new high wire fence around the reser— 
voir: 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

I am very unhappy about that new, high, hideous 
fence around the Central Park large reservoir. It 
seems to me that it is the most serious thing that has 
happened to the park in years. 

That path around the big reservoir is practically 
the only peaceful, tranquil open spot in New York where 
_one can walk without dodging motors. The path around 
it is a dirt path, so that the fashionable shun it. When 
I am working I love to think that at 4 o’clock, or 5, L 
can do a couple of laps around that circle and come 
home refreshed and energized. 

They have taken down the nice, prim, little old irom 
1870 fence and have half completed the erection of & 
hideous, stark, eight-foot, wire-woven fence. One can 
not look through it without getting seasick and cross~ 
eyed. 

In the Times story about it I was informed that 
five persons annually threw themselves in the reservoir. 
Hence the fence. What, then, are they going to do 
about the North River, the Hudson River, the Bat— 


tery, the park lake and the Atlantic Ocean? Put fences 
around those, too? Besides, I can’t think of any nicer 
bit of water to drown one’s self in than the park reser- 
~yoir. 

How about a fence around the fountains at Ver- 
sailles? And when is Chicago going to do something 
about that menace, Lake Michigan? : 

It is too ridiculous and too cruel. I am not a 
marcher in parades nor a signer of protests, but I am 
willing to march and sign for this. Won’t you please 
take a look at the atrocity yourself and help me tear 
it down? Because if you don’t I will scramble over the 
thing myself some dark night in spite of its height and 
you will see me floating on the first page next morning, 
face up—just to spite them. 

Edna Ferber. 

New York, March 14. 


And the bridle paths were well thronged, for 
next to London I suspect that New York is the city 
where gentlemen ride the most. There are as many 
beautiful horses as ever. 

Along the east bank of the reservoir I made my 
way southward until I reached the end, and then, 
down behind the bank of another reservoir, I passed 
back of the statue of Alexander Hamilton, put up by 
his son John C. Hamilton, in 1880. This son was 
only a baby when his father was killed at Weehawken. 
All of th:s history has come up again in the interest- 
ing biography of Aaron Burr, and we had been discuss- 
ing it by the fire the night before. 

No one biography will ever solve some of the 
mysteries of those lives, but the interest these success- 
ful biographies arouse even in a great, rushing, pleasure- 
loving city like New York, shows that neither Hamilton 
no: Burr soon will be forgotten. 

Behind the Metropolitan Museum of Art—still 
‘parallel with Fifth Avenue, and in sight of it—past 
\the obelisk, Cleopatra’s Needle, over one of the tun- 
nel-Jike streets which carry traffic across the park, 
past flocks of starlings, a species of birds which 
started its American career in the park—these plucky 
specimens wresting a scanty breakfast from the 
brown dried grass—over the east driveway, I came to 
the southern end of the second reservoir and started 
westward. 

Here I had a great surprise. I had turned un- 
expectedly into one of the paths I used to take most 
frequently when I was the young assistant at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. It led to what was 
ealled the Belvedere in those days—is yet for all I 
know—a stone observatory at the southwest corner 
of the reservoir commanding a view all around and 
an especially striking view of our church. 

A flood of memories came rushing back—of 
twenty-eight years ago, when this church was first 
built, of the pride that Dr. Eaton, the board and the 
members took in it, of the interest it excited in New 
York as one of the finest churches architecturally the 
city possessed, of the opening Sunday, Oct. 2, 1898, 
of the great crowd, the lovely music, and of Dr. Ea- 
ton’s eloquent sermon. 

The newspapers of that day had much to say of 
the exqu’site reproduction in the church of the Mag- 
dalene Tower, Oxford, of the perfect Gothic nave, of 
the chancel so emblematic of both the strength and 
beauty of the Christian faith, and of the many 
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beautiful and costly memorials to those who had 
labored there—both ministers and laymen—that 
others might enter into their labors. 

A trusteeship in a church like this, I thought, is 
a trusteeship indeed. One is not surprised if it makes 
men conservative. Generations seem to be watching 
them. The work of conserving the great values of 
the past—the essential mark of the conservative— 
is not always appraised at its true worth by those of 
us who want to push ahead. 

Early in-my career in New York, I remember 
that Dr. Eaton told me to be sure to study the ar- 
chitecture of the church from the West Side Drive in 
the park, and especially from the Belvedere. 

Well, here we were, not twenty years after—like 
Rip van Winkle—but twenty-eight, and twenty-eight 
is several generations so far as building is concerned 
in rapidly changing New York. 

I saw at once that what they feared might happen 
had happened, and towering hotels and apartments 
dwarfed the church. But what they knew was going 
to. happen on one side also had happened, and the 
beautiful building of the New York Historical Society, 
a society now 122 years old—its new building of 
modest height—protected the church on the north. 
And down by the little ponds so far below the level 
of the street one got the same old view of that tower 
outlined in all its perfect loveliness against the deep 
blue of the sky. 

I was twenty minutes ahead of time and attempted 
to steal in quietly and up to a corner of the gallery 
out of sight. But Mr. George H. Carey, the oldest 
of the trustees, the man who used to send me my 


salary check each month, and who surrounded me | 


with kindness, was in the vestibule, and with him two 
of the ushers, Mr. Robinson and Dr. Webster. 

Mr. Carey invited me to go in and see the minis- 
tecs, but I begged off and told him I didn’t want them 
to know I was there. 

In the mortuary chapel I remembered there 
were two tablets, and I stepped in to copy them down. 
One gave the dates of the bu:ldings occupied by the 
church: 

“Church of the Divine Paternity, organized 1838. 
Edwin H. Chapin, Pastor, 1848-1880. Building 
Elizabeth Street (far down town on the East Side) 
1841-1848. Murray Street 1848-1852. (Note how 
soon young Chapin made it inadequate.) Broadway 
and Spring 1852-1866. Fifth Avenue and 45th St. 
1866-1897.” 

The other tablet was as follows: “Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Charles Henry Eaton, Pastor, 
Erected 1986-1898. Trustees and Building Commit- 
tee: Wm. J. Tingue, Henry B. Hebert, I. Olcott 
Rhines, Thomas 8. Ollive, George Legg, George H. 
Carey, Wm. B. Thom, John Graham, Austin M. 
Slausen. Architect, Wm. A. Potter’ (a brother of 
Bishop Henry C. Potter). All of these men are 
gone except Carey and Legg, and both of them were 
at the service. 

The ministers of the church have been as follows: 
1838-1840, Rev. William Whittaker. 1840-1843, 
Rev. F. D. Williamson. 1843-1845, Rev. Moses 
Ballou. 1845-1847, Rev. Thomas L. Harris. 1848- 
1880, Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, D. D. 1881-1902, 
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Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D. D. 1902-1919, Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D. 1919-1925, Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, D. D. 

A large part of ,the congregation of twenty-eight 
years ago likewise has gone on. It takes only five 
years tomake a marked change in acity congregation, 
and in twenty-eight years the change is over 90 per 
cent. 

The view of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
from the small gallery in the rear of the church is the 
most impressive which one gets of the interior. From 
my vantage point I watched people come in—Ames, 
Hull, Barry, Earp, Mapes, Childs, of the trustees, 
and their families. 

And with Barney—who was once mayor of 
Lynn, and, more to the point, National Secretary of 
the Y. P. C. U.—there walked his wife, that Maizie 
Blaikie Barney whose lessons all of our Sunday school 
teachers used to read, and their daughter, home from 
Vassar for a week end. 

Mrs. Fox, long president of the Chapin -Home, 
Mes. Briggs, and other stand-bys of the church, sat 
in the same old places. 

The preacher for the day was the Rev. Chester 
B. Emerson, minister of the North Side Congregational 
Church, Detroit. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, forme: 
pastor and acting pastor, conducted the services. 

Dr. Emerson is an attractive fellow, a natural 
pastor, happy in his church and not a candidate for 
this historic pulpit. His theme was ““How Can a Man 
Come into Touch with God?” Through nature, he 
said, through noble thinking, by the witness of noble 
lives, and through the needs of our own hearts, and 
by way of Jesus Christ. One striking utterance was 
that the service of the old Calvinism with all of its 
crudities was planting deep in men a sense of their 
personal relationship with God. “I’d like to see 
Jonathan Edwards come to life,’”’ he said, “and walk 
from pulpit to pulpit and preach a sermon on ‘Sinners 
in the Hands of a Righteous God.’”’ “Our nearest 
approach to God,” he said, “‘is through Jesus, flesh 
of our flesh, bone of our bone, experience of our ex- 
perience.” 

It was a helpful sermon. The music, in charge of 
my old friend J. Warren Andrews, who is both or- 
ganist and choir master, was reverent and uplifting, 
and the prayers were devout and appropriate. But, 
so far as I was concerned, the time, the place, the 
congregation, made the most lasting impression. 

The time was almost twenty-six years since, as a 
young beginner, I sat in these pews, stood in the pul- 
pit, walked in the presence of these memorials. The 
place—few as dignified, as beautiful, temples of wor- 
ship can be found in any city. From where I sat 
I could see one of the Gothic pillars bathed in sun- 
light only a little dimmed by the glass. The old im- 
pression of an unusually light church was renewed 
and strengthened. It is light without being glaring. 
If it had less light, so chaste is it it would be cold. 

But it isa majestic church. It satisfies something 
deep in one, just to sit there. And in the wonderful 
chancel window, an aggregation of windows repre- 
senting Christ and the Four Evangelists, the panel 
on the right is in memory of Benj. F. Romaine, the 
father of the best of wives, the one I found in this 
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church. It represents St. Luke and carries the text: 
Ye shall abide in my love. 

Only 144 people were in attendance. This too 
gave food for thought. But here again a knowledge 
of history steadies. 

In a great sermon November 9, 19138, for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, Dr. Hall described the 
trying circumstances under which Dr. Eaton took 
charge of the church in 1880: 


But Dr. Eaton was more than a preacher or pas-- 
tor; he was a capital administrator. He assumed 
charge of this church under very trying circumstances. 
Known everywhere as “Chapin’s Church,” it was 
made up of men and women attached to his splendid 
personality. As usually happens, during the long illness: 
which resulted in his death, the people drifted away 
and it seemed as though the institution would go to 
pieces. When Dr. Eaton came he found only a smalf 
per cent of the great congregation that had formerly 
worshiped in this church. The finances were reduced 
to the lowest limit. In the year 1870, which marks 
the high tide of prosperity, besides paying its large run— 
ning expenses amounting to $25,000 the church con- 
tributed more than $100,000 to philanthropy. Ten 
years later, in 1880, the church ran behind and, instead 
of an overflowing treasury, Dr. Eaton found a deficit of 
$10,000. He gathered the people together; organized 
them for work. The debt was paid and, while congrega- 
tions have never since been as large as they were in 
Chapin’s time, the practical work that our church has 
accomplished has grown steadily under the impetus given 
to it by the administrative ability of Dr. Eaton. 


Always changes in pastorates mean uncertainty, 
arrested momentum, discouragement. The Sunday 
when Dr. Newton read his resignation several large 
givers and pew-holders stopped their subscriptions, 
and gave up their pews. His personal following fell 
off. 

But it will be with the church now as it was 
when Eaton took hold. The right man will find he 
has as noble a foundation to build on as any church im 
New York. 

My plan for remaining in the background sud= 
denly was smashed to bits. 

Dr. Hall was giving out the notices. First he 
made Dr. Emerson, who was to attend the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman in Brooklyn, special ambassador of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, ‘‘to take the good: 
wishes and love of the congregation.” “No man,’” 
Dr. Hall went on, ‘“‘in the ministry has more personal 
friends and well wishers, or deserves them more,. 
than Dr. Cadman. His ministry is an inspiring il-- 
lustration of what a great, broad, vital, uplifting 
thing the Christian ministry can be made.” 

Well and good. I was saying Amen when this. 
followed: 

“‘At our 6 o’clock service I expect Dr. John vam 
Schaick, Editor of the Christian Leader, will be pres— 
ent. And I want to serve notice on him now that if 
J. v. S. ever does such a thing again as to sit in the 
gallery when he comes to this church, when he ought: 
to sit in the chancel, we will all institute proceedings 
against him for unministerial conduct.” 

Needless to add it was like an old home week 
for me when the service closed. 
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The Romance of a Pioneer 


VIII. 


From Cathedral to Slums 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


aq\N the late spring of 1895, Miss Kollock sud- 
denly left Pasadena with a sad heart, called 
to Peabody, Kansas, by the death of her old- 
est brother, Frank, at the age of fifty. This 
‘was a severe blow from which she long suffered. With 
unbounded faith in immortality, she mourned the 
death of relatives and friends more deeply than is 
usual, so great was her affection. 

She spent the following summer in and near 
Chicago, and sent her resignation to the society in 
Pasadena, making it so emphatic that the people were 
constrained to accept it. In those days of mourning, 
she felt that she could not go back into that pulpit 
and do the work there needed. After a time she would 
preach again, but among the more obscure and lowly 
who were in greater need of her services. 

There was also another reason. A tender yearn- 
ing for that companionship which is the desire and 
glory of every woman’s heart had come into her life, 
and she had sweet dreams of a home of her own. Into 
those dreams had entered the vision of one who seemed 
such a possibility. She would not renounce the pul- 
pit, but while waiting to see whether ‘‘my own shall 
come to me,” she must be free. 

She went to Boston later and several churches 
sought her services, but she hesitated. However, 
when her friend of Canton days, Dr. George L. Perin 
(who had returned from planting a Universalist 
Mission in Tokyo), asked her to become the associate 
minister of the Every Day Church, she consented, 
with the private understanding that she could be 
released in the following June, when she was to be 
married. 

The Every Day Church was a new venture, 
much in the public eye for some years. Dr. Perin 
had taken the Universalist church on Shawmut Ave., 
in the South End, with a doubtful future due to the 
rapid changes in-that part of Boston, and had turned 
it into an institutional church, to do work for the 
needy and the unchurched. Miss Kollock was 
peculiarly well fitted to do this work on account of 
her qualities, experiences, and recent investigations 
in London. 

But what a contrast between the palaces of Pasa- 
dena and the slums of Boston! Some of her new 
friends deplored what they called the waste of her 
rare and splendid gifts on the people of squalid 
alleys! Overhearing the remarks of one such friendly 
critic, she turned and said, with a pathetic look in her 
face and a mild rebuking in her voice: ‘‘In the garden 
of the Lord there is neither great nor small, neither 
high nor low, but where the children of God need 
bread or clothes, sympathy or correction, cleanliness 
or instruction of hand, heart, or head, there is divine 
service to be done.” In this spirit she loyally and 
efficiently co-operated with Dr. Perin. She never 
‘complained of the foul odors and crude people who 
flowed into their rooms from the tenements of the 
neighborhood. 


However, this radiant woman in the maturity of 
her powers poured out her life just as lavishly and 
lovingly as in Englewood or Pasadena. No waif too 
dirty for her helping hand; no coarse woman with 
smell of whiskey too repulsive for her services; no 
young girl so vicious or sensual as to be denied all the 
tenderness that she could bestow. 

She grappled heroically and hopefully with the 
awful problem of poverty, not so much poverty cf 
things as poverty of life. But she often felt: How 


hard to rescue and regenerate such people, even with © 


God’shelp! “It takes God so long to do things and I 
am in a hurry,” she would say. In the midst of 
momentary discouragement, she would confess: “I 
pity everybody!’ She went to Dr. Perin one day with 
both tears and smiles: ““These people won’t stay put.” 
When he asked for an explanation, she told the story 
of old Margat, who had, after much trouble, been 
transported with her lawless brood to good quarters 
in a New Hampshire hamlet. But soon back she came 
into the foul court where she had lived. And when 
questioned, she replied: “‘Mighty foine place up thar, 
but I likes folks more’n I does just stumps an’ stun 
walls!’ And what are we going to do about it, when 
they will not take the medicine they need? 

A new school for her on the shady side of human- 
ity, where she herself learned much. She came to 
see clearly the truth: The only points of successful 
attack upon the’ serious problem of poverty and 
degradation are (as Charles Booth showed in his 
monumental work on London Labor) along the divid- 
ing line between self-respect and self-help above the 
line and hopeless incompetence and dependence be- 
low. She learned that it is the task of preventive 
philanthropy to stop the drift downward and en- 
courage the upward flight. Little can be done with 
the chronic slum mass. But much can be done to 
promote the movement of people away from slum 
conditions. 

Miss Kollock also discovered that there is no 
quick economic cure of poverty, much less of pau- 
perism. This is vastly more than an economic prob- 
lem. It is a question of human quality and spiritual 
dynamic. Its solution depends upon a large use of 
religion, both as an individual conviction and as a 
corporate life, organized in the Christian Church as 
an institution. 

The chief trouble is not that clothes are ragged, 
but that the soul is threadbare; not that there is little 


-food to eat, but that there is little bread of life; not 


that bodies are thin, but that wills are weak; not that 
hands are dirty, but that hearts are unclean. Car- 
lyle asserted that the great thing to do is to make two 
blades of grass grow where there has been only one. 
And yet, what benefit from the extra grass, if the will 
remains weak and the heart selfish? But the great 
benefactor is he who puts a noble motive in the young 
heart where selfishness ruled. It may help if the stum 
family moves from a two room tenement into a three 
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room apartment. But the greater need is expansion 
and purification of inner life. 

The lessons learned at the Every Day Church 
may be briefly described in the following sentences: 
‘Only better individuals can make a better world. 
The cohesive and creative forces of society are not 
appetites or properties; not physical conditions, but 
spiritual qualities: ideals, sentiments, aspirations. 
Relocating ten thousand persons in a new economic 
experiment and rearranging their wages will not 
banish inherent defects; they will remain to work 
havoc as before—not a fresh classification of human 
particles but the regeneration of human hearts. 
Obviously, physical conditions and financial incomes 
' are important and must be given attention in fos- 
tering the progress of the race. Poverty is often the 
source of misery, but removing poverty of things is 
not social salvation. To lessen initiative and respon- 
sibility means poverty of life worse than ordinary 
destitution. 

The Kingdom of Man can become the Kingdom 
of Heaven only by building wpon that which is most 
~ royal and heavenly in human nature. Redemptive 
power resides, not in comforts or luxuries, however 
good in their place, but in the moral and the spiritual. 
The fundamental fallacy in many of the discussions 
of our social problems is the assumption that lack of 
larger wages is the chief, if not the only, obstacle in 
the way to Utopia. We forget that social salvation, 
like all other forms of salvation, consists, not in 
change of circumstances, but in abundance of inner 
life. 

The greatest factor in the march forward is not 
the open door of opportunity, but the impelling mo- 
tive. Man suffers, not so much from small incomes 
as from low ideals; not so much from industrial 
inequality as from spiritual incapacity. There is 
no more necessity that we equalize things than that 
we equalize knowledge. The root of blessedness is 
not in the garnished house but in the gentle heart. 

Miss Kollock always warmly appreciated Dr. 
Perin—the nobility of his ambition and the marvelous 
driving power of his character. But the Every 
Day Church did not prove the success anticipated. 
He learned, however, some lessons there along the 
lines above indicated. These he afterwards incor- 
porated most wisely and most successfully in the 
Franklin Square House, which stands as a noble 
monument to his untiring zeal and humanitarian en- 
thusiasm. It carries out the wise doctrine of Charles 
Booth, which became the very core of Miss Kollock’s 
social philosophy. That institution has provided for 
thousands of working women a wholesome home, 
where they have been prevented from drifting down- 
ward, and where, better still, they have been helped 
to higher levels of life. 

There was another and brighter side to Miss 
Kollock’s life during the year that she worked with 
Dr. Perin. He often sent her on Sundays to churches 
all over New England to explain the aims and methods 
of the Every Day Church and present its financial 
needs. Week days she attended local conferences for 
the same purpose. This service she performed in a 
very satisfactory manner; and in this way she made 
the acquaintance of many prominent Universalists, 
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and greatly enjoyed the hospitality of their homes. 

At the Monday morning ministers’ meeting in 
Boston she met the leading preachers of the denomi- 
nation—men like Dr. Pullman of Lynn, Blanchard of 
Portland, Gunnison of Worcester, Bicknell of Cam- 
bridge, Cushman of Providence, Eaton of New York, 
Capen of Tufts, and Emerson, editor of the Leader. 
And all these men gave her most friendly atten- 
tions. 

Miss Kollock frequently visited the Divinity 
School at Tufts College near by, where she served 
as “Mother” to the women students there. Its ven- 
erable Dean (who originated Childten’s Sunday), 
Dr. Leonard, though not encouraging the ambition 
of women to enter the pulpit, kindly spoke of her 
and her work with admiration, always adding apolo- 
getically: “But then you know she is a rare and re- 
markable exception!” 

She also found relief from what many would have 
called the repellent drudgery of the Every Day Church 
(though she never so regarded it), in accepting many 
invitations to homes on Beacon Hill and in the Back 
Bay. In some cases she was invited because the people 
had “fallen in love with her’’ (as one hostess expressed 
it) when attending her church in Pasadena; while in 
other cases she was sought as a guest because of her 
connection with the Every Day Church, a new ex- 
periment in religion which was then attracting much 
attention. , 

The activities and institutions of Boston greatly 
interested her, especially its leaders in literature, 
religion, education, and philanthropy. Many of 
them she had met before during a summer at the 
School of Philosophy at Concord and another at Felix 
Adler’s Sehool of Ethics in Plymouth. But it was 
good to meet these friends again. : 

Outside the Universalist ranks, she became 
acquainted with men like Henry B. Blackwell of the 
Woman’s Journal, Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, 
Edwin D. Mead, then president of the Twentieth 
Century Club and at the height of his usefulness as 
head of the Old South work, and she received a most 
fatherly blessing from Edward Everett Hale, the 
wonderful “Great Heart’? among American minis- 
ters. 

Two of the great women whom she had before 
known she came to know more intimately: Mary A. 
Livermore, who had so helped her in the days of her 
youth and who then welcomed her as a daughter in 
her beautiful home at Melrose, and Julia Ward Howe, 
remarkable in both grace and culture. Many years 
after, while living in Boston, she worked with her as 
president of the Association of Women Ministers and 
succeeded her as president of that organization. 
At Mrs. Howe’s death she presided over a great 
Memorial Meeting held in the Second Church. 

There were many others who have entered into 
rest whose names can not be set down here. But two 
women are still living who were in those dear old 
days her honored friends, and they must be mentioned 
in this connection: Alice Stone Blackwell, whose heart 
is all-embracing and whose mind has a wide range; 
and Lilian Whiting, who was then well on her way to 
the high place which she now holds among the women 
authors of America. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE IMMORTAL HOPE 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this r ortal must put on immortality. 
1 Cor. 15 3 58. 
Sunday 


The immortal hope—it is the hope that some- 
how, somewhere, we know not how or where, we shall 
meet again with those whom we have loved and 
seemed to lose. I welcome all of you to the enjoy- 
ment of this mighty hope. No science that is worthy 
the name has yet denied the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. Free it of all selfishness; make it the continent 
of all best desires, all grandest aspirations; and then 
live as men ought to live who dare to cherish such a 
hope. Make yourselves indispensable to God. He 
will not, oh! believe me, He will not leave your souls 
in the grave, He will not suffer His holy ones to see 


corruption. 
John W. Chadwick. 


Dear Father, we believe Thou art speaking to us 
every day. Only let us be ready to hear and to fol- 
low. We bless Thee for this hope of immortality; 
we cherish it; we believe it; we will walk in the light 
of it until the shadows flee away and that light dawns 
that is never to set in darkness again. Amen. 

Minot J. Savage. 


Monday 


In the deepest sense, all life, or nearly all, is in- 
complete, and seems to predicate another world. 
Human nature bears the evidence of having been 
designed to find fulfilment elsewhere. Those who 
reach the highest often ask for such fulfilment, and 
those who struggle vainly, clearly need it. As men 
and women, we have longings and desires that nothing 
finite wholly can content. We have spiritual natures, 
and we live in a material world. We dream of eter- 
nity, and must take incessant note of time. We crave 
far higher than we reach, and gaze beyond the ut- 
most limit of our powers to attain. 

Paul Revere Frothingham. 


“Shepherd of our souls, who givest us life and all 
good, we rejoice in Thy presence, we renew our faith 
in things unseen, we lift our hearts to Thee. Help 
us to love and seek the best, knowing this life to be 
part of eternity, and so to walk amidst the things 
of time that we lose not the things that are eternal. 
May the spirit that was in Jesus rise now in all our 
hearts. Amen.” 

Tuesday 


The Power of an Endless Life! It is a power of 
this belief that reminds us of the largeness of the 
world, of the immensity of the scene of things in the 
midst of which we live and move and have our being. 
It suggests in a forceful, beautiful and helpful way the 
fact that in the ‘‘Father’s house are many mansions’ — 
not rooms merely, spaces for rest and peace and en- 
joyment, but “mansions,” dwelling-places for the 
soirit, where love shall claim its own again, and growth 
continue, and truth be sought and found, and the 


failure and the suffering here become forgotten and 
redeemed in new attainment, deeper joy and endless 
satisfaction. 

Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Our Heavenly Father, we come from Thee, and 
in Thine own good time we shall go back to Thee. 
All the days of our life we receive Thy loving care, 
direction, and provision for our needs. We pray that 
Thou wilt keep our hearts in peace. Give us courage 
for the great sorrows of life and patience for its vexa- 
tions. May we fight the good fight, finish our course 
with rejoicing, and keep the faith. When life’s little 
day dies in the west, may we find the eternal morning 


and the Father’s house. Amen. 
Wiliam Henry Hodge. 
Wednesday 


I would not slight this wondrous world. I love 
its day and night: its flowers and its fruits are dear 
to me. I would not wilfully lose sight of a departing 
cloud. Every year opens new beauty in a star, or in 
a purple gentian fringed with loveliness. The more I 
Jive, the more I love this lovely world, feel more its 
Author in each little thing, in all that is great. But 
yet I feel my immortality the more. In childhood 
the consciousness of immortal life buds forth feeble, 
though full of promise. In the man it unfolds its 
fragrant petals, his most celestial flower, to mature 
its seed throughout eternity. The prospect of that 
everlasting seed, the perfect justice yet to come, the 
infinite progress before us, cheer and comfort the 
heart. The light of heaven breaks upon the night of 
trial, sorrow, sin; the somber clouds which overhung 
the east, grown purple now, tell us the dawn of heaven 
is coming in. 

Theodore Parker. 

O Father and Mother, too, we thank Thee for that 
other world whither so many of our friends are gone, 
and whither our own faces are also set. We thank 
Thee that we are conscious of our immortality, and 
sure that when we drop the body we are clothed upon 
with immortal life, and pass from glory to glory, in a 
progress which can never end. Amen. 

Theodore Parker. 


Thursday 


Why be afraid? The great love which sent us 
here will receive us there in some way—not the way 
we expect perhaps, but in the best way. And the 
duty of the living to the dead is to continue the joy 
and glory and gladness of living, and what comes after 
will bring no heart-strain to the children of God. 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


“Our Father, we would remember those who 
have gone to the heavenly home; may we cherish their 
examples, and live in daily thought of theic love, 
and for those great souls who have made the world 
better by deeds of sacrifice, we bring our sincere 
tribute of gratitude. May we look up and receive the 
light of life eternal. We pray as children of divine 
love, and as disciples of the risen Christ. Amen.” 
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Friday 
“For all the innumerable company who have 
gone forth upon the same mysterious way, we will 
hope with an undying hope and trust with an un- 
conquerable trust— 


“ee 


Since he who knows our need is just— 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marble play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!’ ” 


Father, we remember those who are of us, if 
with us no more, and while we dare not thank Thee 
that the mortal has faded from our sight, we thank 
Thee that we know that, when friend and lover are 
put from us, they go not into darkness but into un- 
speakable light, born out of time to live forever in Thy 
glorious eternity. Amen. pape arenes 
Theodore Parker. 


he Saturday 
I have treasures out there in that which we call 
the l'fe beyond the grave—souls that have gone out 
from my own home to be there in the clearer presence 


of God. And day by day I press on toward those who 
are my own. Day by day I endeavor to live so that I 
shall not be unworthy of their broader and brighter 
knowledge. Day by day I endeavor to live so that 
I shall perhaps be able to add to what I can do for 
the world a little of what they might haye done had 
they stayed here longer. And I dare affirm—so ab- 
solute is my confidence in the love of God—I dare 
affirm that never can there come anything into my 
way which can check my onward march as I go for- 
wacd to join my own; never a cloud, a temptation, ora 
barrier, never an obstacle that I can not sweep aside 
in my march as an immortal being. 
Charles E. St. John. 


We have received so much at the hands of those 
who are no Jonger with us. Let us not be unmindful 
of the measure of our indebtedness. Let memory 
awaken not only tears but appreciation and gratitude. 
To remember those who are gone is not merely a 
moral obligation, it is to gain strength for our daily 
tasks. Because God is good and just, because man is 
fashioned in His spiritua] image, because His promises 
are sure, the immortal hope to which we have held 
fast through ages must somehow, in His own good 
time, be fulfilled. In the assurance that, though the 
dust returns to the dust whence 't came, the spirit 
returns to God who gave it, let us continue to worship 
Him who giveth life and taketh it away. Amen. 

Harry Levi. 


Vest Pocket Lay Sermons 


XLI_ Impossible Causes 
Agricola 


| e=ali the Odyssey is the most popular story ever 
| | written, as some assert, Don Quixote no 
my &} doubt holds that rank in modern literature. 
pes} The gallant but ridiculous knight fascinates 
us all. We laugh at his absurd ideas yet admire his 
fidelity to what he believes to be true, his idealism 
that is heedless of practical difficulties. 

So many lovable characters there are in history 
who have stood for lofty ideas in the midst of an ir- 
reverent age, and who have nobly lost an impossible 
cause. Rienzi tried in the thirteenth century to re- 
vive the virtues and glory of the Roman Republic, 
a hopeless task in that decadent age. Oxford has 
been called the home of lost causes. In a scientific 
age it has stood for classical ideals, and for conserva- 
tism in government in an era of democracy. It has 


always lagged behind the dominant ideals of the age. ' 


Yet its traditions are precious and its service to 
England beyond computation. 

The term is a misnomer. The unattainable of 
to-day is the possible of to-morrow and the common- 
place of next year. We are listening to Caruso’s 
golden tones, although the actual voice is forever 
silent. Who knows but in the near future we may 
pick up the vibrations of the Gettysburg Address, 
supposedly lost as soon as uttered, and listen in awe 
to the real Lincoln. 

The marvels of science in the last half century 
have taught us to be very humble. We are living in 


a dissolving world, its supposed ultitnate facts crum- 
bling around us like a house of cards. Our sun is an 
atom beside giant Antares, known to be seventy-five 
million times as large. The atom, reputed indivisible, 
breaks up into a solar system, in which electrical 
energy seems the ultimate fact. Ninety elements 
shrink into one. Chemistry becomes a branch of 
electricity. Nothing is more marvelous than the 
kaleidoscope of the changing world. 

So often human elements crumble and dissolve 
in the presence of a powerful personality. A whole 
age may be impressed by a dazzling figure such as 
Augustus, who by his genius determines the character 
of succeeding centuries. In the moral history of man 
the principle holds true. 

Joan of Are was an ignorant peasant girl, but 
she almost succeeded in driving England out of 
France. Wendell Phillips pleaded in golden tones the 
cause of the negro to unheeding ears, but Emancipa- 
tion followed. Jesus was a voice in the wilderness, 
unheard in the roar of mighty imperial Rome. 

What does history say of these impassioned souls? 
Nobly they proclaimed impossible causes, and nobly 
did their causes ultimately triumph. To Aristotle 
and the Greek scientists nothing could seem more 
impervious than matter. Perhaps the future will 
see impregnable materialism destroyed, and the wall 
of selfishness broken down which so divides. Perhaps 
the impossible ideals of Jesus may yet be realized. 
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The Ten Best-Selling Novels 


Douglas Horton * 


=e AlD Koheleth, “Of making many books there 
is no end, and much reading is a wearmess 
of the fiesh.”” Had he lived to observe con- 

=a] temporary America, he would hardly have 
heen guilty of so demonstrable a half-truth. He would 
have ‘had to acknowledge that though the writing of 
books seems to continue endlessly there is little in- 
dication that our flesh is wearied in the reading of 
them. 

If, for instance, the number of novels we pur- 
chase affords any clew to the number we peruse, we 
would appear to be living as a people according to 
Goethe's dictum, lesen, riel lesen, moglichst riel lesen. 
Since the war the presses have been grinding out 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty new novels 
each month, and American publishers announce for 
this spring no less than four hundred. 

The novelists, there is no gainsaying it, provide 
for their readers a country which is full of charm, often 
of fascination. Its diverse provinces will answer any 
various mood in you from your most decent Ailaniic 
Monihly emotions to those deepest anthropoid zesis 
which it is said you can never wholly live down. In 
its towns and countrysides every kind of person and 
every kind of society is to be met with. 

Silhouetted against a glowing sunrise, at the head 
of a painted canyon of the American Southwest, 
stands a noble Indian, one of the last of a vanishing 
race, and one who carries the burden and pathos of 
his race within him. In that setting why should not 
wildest dreams come true? Why should not a belle 
of Eastern society declare her love for him—while 
sundry villains, including a home missionary or two, 
plot to destroy them? (“The Vanishing American,” 
by Zane Grey.) If this scenery does not suit, try Cali- 
fornia, and there meet an upstanding fellow recently 
discharged from army service. He is suffering from 


what threatens to be an imeurable wound; he is 


penniless, unmarried, and otherwise unprovided for 
at the beginning of the book, but the reader can not 
go far without acquiring the confidence that the 
genial author will see her hero through eventually to 
wife, wealth, and all the other comforts of home. 
And it is so; he finds favor with an old philosopher- 
apiarist who presently wills him his property, meets 
his predestined under most wildly romantic condi- 
tions, cures his own wound—and lives orthodoxly 
happy ever after. (“Keeper of the Bees,” by Gene 
Stratton-Porter.) If you are drawn to farm life and 
the soil, there is our Scandinavian Northwest. The 
landscape is such as Ossian would feel at home in, 
with just enough light to make the gloom bearable. 
In the center is the dour, ogreish figure of a home- 
steader who rules his wife and all the country round 
by blackmail—auntil a heaven-sent angel in the person 
of the Grim Reaper dispossesses him. (“‘Wild Geese,” 
by Martha Ostenso.) 


*Minister of Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., formerly 
of Middletown, Conn. Author of “Out Into Life,” a study of 
yoeations for young people, and other works. 


The timbre of these three novels (at least of the 
first two) is modified, if not spoiled, by the whir of 
the motion-picture camera. One feels that the hero 
and the hero‘ne are never far from the pursuing 
photographer. Every crisis falls where the back- 
ground is good. Every inward and spiritual grace is 
accompanied by the broadest outward and visible 
sign—one intimates that she hates her father by fling- 
ing an axe at him, or that she is interested in a new 
acquaintance met of an evening by the seaside by 
dropping herself suddenly into his lap. When an 
author learns that the novel is chiefiy valuable for 
being 2 potential motion-picture scenario, how can he 
save his art? Emphasis being shifted from thought 
to event, the explorations and quivering descriptions 
of the mental life of man and woman, the which are 
the glory and masterwork of modern literature, be- 
come blurred or neglected. Subtlety goes, tints dis- 
appear, and we are left with a mechanical representa- 
tion in black and white instead of a human history. 

There still seem to be novels, however, and 
novels of action, too, in which the author does not 
run ahead to reserve the motion-picture rights. 
lf you have a suppressed taste for adventure which 
you are not able to slake by feeding the pigeons at 
Park Street or by other urban excitements, follow 
three British brothers to the French outposts in the 
Sahara. For mystery, terror, and thrillmg denoue- 
ments, here 1s Dumas redizirus. (“Beau Geste,” by 
Percival C. Wren.) 

The world the novelists offer is without limit 
either as to space or time. One may spend a few 
desultory hours listening to and laughing over the 
conversations of the substantial, if quaint and some- 
times narrowly cruel, citizens of a Cape Cod town, as 
they discuss a native son who, being talented as a 
naturalist rather than a fisherman or merchant, is 
accounted queer and a failure. (“Queer Judson,” 
by J. C. Lincoln.) If this palls, taste the summer- 
porch discourses of Helen of Sparta. She has now 
returned home, wiser but hardly sadder, after the 
ten years’ unpleasantness with Troy. Our old friends 
of the Iliad are there, but all deliciously modernized— 
Helen a perfectly modern social philosopher of the 
school of Mr. Bertrand Russell, Orestes a perfectly 
modern one-hundred-per-cent citizen blended of 
Calvin and Babbitt, and Menelaos nursing a per- 
fectly modern inferiority complex. But Homer is 
out-Homered in the garrulousness of the characters, 
and long-drawn-out cleverness proves itself again 
the crowning stupidity. (“The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy,’ by John Erskine.) Another author will 
introduce you to a Delaware family of a generation 
or so ago which, as the decades pass, slowly decays 
before your eyes, neither the brother nor any of the 
three sisters having the courage required for even a 
partly independent life. The book mirrors American 
manners from the era of hoop-skirts to the scant-skirt 
present. It is faithful genre painting, but done on a 
background of fatalism; even the religious interludes 
are somber and deadening. (“The Perennial Bach- 
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elor,” by Anne Parrish.) For contrast make the 
acquaintance of a thirty-year-old American living 
in England, who, in a single teeming twenty-four 
hours, although previously a craven at heart, comes 
to his full majority of courage. Here the author, 
taking a madman for his villain, compounds Haw- 
thorne and Poe in a holiday mood and makes good 
holiday. reading. (‘Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair,” by Hugh Walpole.) 

There is whimsy, if you like it, and written in an 
English which is at times pure magic. A ten-year-old 


' boy is allowed by the fates, the while he is growing in 


bodily appearance, to remain to all intents and pur- 
poses a child with a child’s mind; and on a fateful 
day when the normal course of years would have made 
him thirty-one we find him thus naturally disguised 
jn a group of adults at a house party. This company 
also curiously includes himself as he would have been 


-had he grown up. He tries to discover whether their 


lives are happy or not; and he comes to the realiza- 
tion that the world of the middle-aged is a welter of 
sex desires. Here is not the bright fantasy that leaps 
and plays about the throne of truth, to entertain, 
but a strange caprice exuded ftom an unsatisfying 
philosophy. (““Thunder on the Left,” by Christopher 
Moriey.) \ 

Finally, if your appetite whets for homiletics, 
here is a notable discourse upon the theme of Pur- 
pose, written in stubby style but in great sincerity. 
A British veteran, having come through the Great 
War unscathed, now taken with the unsettling con- 
sciousness that he has been spared “‘fer something,” 
is the preacher and chief exemplar of this sermon. 
(“One Increasing Purpose,” by A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son.) 

One can hardly doubt, seeing how voraciously the 
American public reads, that the characters I have 
been describing share in the government of the United 
States. They are in a true sense our national heroes 
and heroines. If Burke’s proposition is true, that 
mankind can be taught best by example, we have in 
the novel a teaching instrument of almost incal- 
culable power; it abounds in examples. Not one of 
its millions of readers can wholly escape its precedents 
and parallels. Of the hundred choices which a person 
makes during a busy day spent among people, of 
the many hundreds of conversations which are held, 
of the thousands of thoughts which float through the 
mind, surely more than a few are suggested by the 
novel read the evening before. And are not thoughts 
and uttered words and choices the constituents of 
character? It is difficult to tell how many sermons 
are suggested to the average minister or editorials to 
the average journalist by the felicitous phrase or 
gripping plot of a novel, but the number can not be 
small. There is more than humor im the saying 
that if one could regulate a man’s reading he-could 
control his kissing his wife. 

Now if it is our hope that the principles and urg- 
ings of Christian living should occupy the attention 
of the people, obviously we shall somehow have to 
come to terms with the novel. We are both con- 
cerned with the making of the mind of the country. 
We may prefer as churchmen to remain within the 
drab walls of our own cloisters, but if we are to find 


our young people, we must follow them through the 
pages where life is “colorful” and emotions are “‘dey- 
astating.” 

If we fear the influence of the novel, we might 
attempt to boycott it. With equal chance of success 
we might try to boycott eating and sleeping. Ro- 
mance comes of a fairly high antiquity. The oldest 
mtellectual interests of man seem to have included 
the story; and the story is certainly the most universal 
and effectual of literary forms to-day. One appeals 
to a child with a nursery rhyme, to an adult with a 
sermon, but both alike respond toa story. It is small 
wonder that Jesus taught in parables. We are not 
likely to dislodge the novel, even if we wished to. 

Nor can we wish to. Of the ten best-selling cur- 
rent novels, which I have briefiy sketched, no less than 
four describe the religious conversion of the main 
character. There is no attempted veiling of it; the 
books are religious treatises. Two others are fabri- 
eated upon a religious warp which is in casual evidence 
from first to last. The rest are not irreligious but, 
with one possible exception, take religion for granted. 

Tt is not surprising to learn that many of our 
novelists regard themselves as religious teachers. 
They are not without faith, and they do not propose 
to leave their readers faithless. Let Mr. Walpole 
speak for them. He tells us that he was “bred up in 
the very heart of Church of England teaching,” ac- 
cepting as certain the dogmas handed over to him 
by his elders, until there came the adolescent’s reac- 
tion against that acceptance, and finally “the evolu- 
tion of some positive personal opinion born of per- 
sonal experience.” He came “to believe with Keats 
that the purpose of life was-the education of the 
soul.” 

lf then there is common ground between church- 
men and fiction-writers, ought they not to enter into 
mutual counsel? The church, to be sure, has in late 
years received from the novelists many criticisms, 
most of them friendly, most of them trenchant. If 
in return the church were to say a word to the novel- 
ists, what would it be? Could she find a more pointed 
utterance than her ancient Ninth Commandment, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness? Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against life. Thou shalt not lie 
about existence as it really is. 

In the first place, the novelist who writes seriously 
must not be guilty of a bland saccharine optimism 
regarding rewards in this life. Mrs. Stratton-Porter 
once wrote: 

“To my way of thinking and working, the great- 

est service a piece of fiction can do any reader is to leave 

him with a higher ideal of life than he had when he be- 

gan. If in one small degree it shows him where he can 

be a gentler, saner, kindlier man, it is a wonder-working 

book.” 

No statement could be finer than that; but the danger 
is that m endeavoring to persuade our readers that 
virtue is worth pursuing we depict it as inevitably 
reaping a material reward. It is difficult not to marry 
the strong man to the woman he loves, every time, 
and the idealistic heroine to her man. Life itself, 
obviously, is not so generous an author. Sometimes 
she awards to the gentle, loneliness; to the intelligent, 
neglect—or cold public admiration; and to him who 
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serves, burdens too heavy to be borne. To one who 
deserved a throne was given across. If our novels are 
to be transcribed from life, they can not all end, “‘and 
so they married and lived happ’ly ever after.” 

On the other hand, no writer who aspires to be 
taken in earnest can ground himself upon an ultimate 
pessimism. Thou shalt not lie about the final facts 
of life. Mr. Morley is speaking of children playing 
in the surf on the seashore: 


“Merely they existed, they were. They were 
part of the ocean, which does not think, but only fulfils 
its laws. . . . Here was beauty; and they, not knowing 
it, were part of it unawares. . . . Here was no think- 
ing, merely the great rhythm of ordered accident. 
And the sea, the silly sea, meaningless, prolific, great- 
est of lovers, brawling over the cold pumice reefs or 
dead volcanoes, groping tenderly up slants of thirsty 
sand. . .. The sea, the bitter sea, that makes man 
suspect he is homeless and has no roof but dreams.”’ 


Such skepticism as this can only refute itself. Mr. 
Morley suspects that he wiJl have to roof his philos- 
ophy over with the solid belief (and no dream) that 
man has no roof but dreams! Such is the fiddle-dee- 
dee which the modern mood has substituted for logic. 
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These appeals to truth to discredit truth faintly recall 
the boy who having murdered his parents pleaded for 
clemency on the ground of being an orphan. 

But it is morality rather than philosophy which 
will be the last judge of the neo-romanticists. Man- 
kind will stomach anything but cowardice. In the 
presence of great intellectual difficulty there are only 
two courses to pursue: one may either surrender his 
thinking and be at ease, or grapple with the difficulty 
determined to fight his way through to truth. Mr. 
Morley at the present moment seems to be longing 
for the bliss of childhood, “‘which does not think.” 
Back to Eden! Let victory go—give me only con- 
tentment. It is hard to see how this author, as long 
as he clings to this sickly ethic, can be more than the 
chief exponent of an ephemeral literary school; but 
if he gains in ruggedness and depth—and he is young— 
there is no apparent reason why he should not take 
his place among the great. 

The greatness of a writing, after all, is to be 
tested only by its effect upon a great mind. One 
imagines Aristotle reading the ten best-selling novels 


-of to-day. Or, rather, one imagines Aristotle reading 


the first few chapters of them. 


The Optimism of Jesus 


Daniel Evans 


=—\HEN we read the story of Jesus’ triumphal 

5 entry into Jerusalem on that first Palm 
Sunday in the Christian Year, we can 
not but raise some serious questions. 
Was Jesus a deluded dreamer, a fever-brained fanatic, 
or asane optimist? Did he expect to come ‘nto power 
over the people as their king? Did he hope to gain 
the rulers of his nation? If so, he was indeed another 
enthusiast come to grief. These, however, were not 
his hopes and expectations, and so their failure was 
not his unmaking. He was a sane optimist, who saw 
in the love and acclaim of the common people and 
his disciples the pledge and prophecy of his permanent 
triumph in the life of humanity. The hour revealed 
to him its eternal significance. His triumphal entry 
was the symbol of- his faith in his own truth and 
influence, and in the souls of men and the heavenly 
Father. It was the acted parable of his unconquerable 
optimism which has made his religion one of ‘‘con- 
fident to-morrows.” 

The optimism of Jesus was not the dream of a 
man who refuses to look at the tragic facts and forces 
of life. He did not shut his eyes to evil; he did not 
hide from himself the sin of the world. He unflinch- 
ingly faced the facts, saw all the evil that others saw, 
and far more than they did, for he read the hearts of 
men and discovered evil where others thought all 
was fair. He described most realistically what he 
knew of evil, in the parable of the prodigal son. 
Indeed, one might make out a strong case to prove 
that Jesus was a radical pessimist from his teaching 
about sin. In this clear vision and unsparing descrip- 
tion Jesus at least shows that he was not a superficial 
optimist. 

The sane optimism of Jesus was based on his 


insight into the nature of moral evil. He not only 
looked at evil, he saw into it, and found its source in 
man’s heart, not in things, nor in the world, nor in 
the devil, but in the desires of man. The heart was 
its source. He was able to locate it and he saw that 
by its very nature it was self-destructive. It divided 
man against himself: it set the men who agreed on 
wrong-doing against one another as soon as the evil 
was done. And the evil thing upon which a man 
sets his heart and hopes to find satisfaction, thereby 
and therein proves at last that it is an illus‘on. There 
is no enduring satisfaction in evil. The soul hungers 
for the good, comes to itself and begins to. think of 
God, and start on its homeward journey. 

Moreover, Jesus used his optimism on what he 
saw beyond the evil of man. Some men only look at 
sin, others see znto it, but Jesus saw through it and 
discovered all the righteous forces of the universe. 
They were in a conspiracy against the sin of man; 
they were all up in arms against the triumph of evil; 
they were all reacting against the evil actions of man. 
It was impossible that evil should triumph in such a 
moral universe. But all these reactions were for man’s 
recovery; punishment was for redemption. And his 
own life, with its profound/truth, moral integrity and 
undying love for men, would draw them unto him. 
And the very disciples who had caught his spirit 
and had taken up his work would bring about the 
downfall of Satan, the overthrow of all evil. 

There is much need of this message of optimism 
in our day. The Universalist Church has always 
preached such a message, certainly in respect to the 
ultimate overthrow of all evil. We need to preach 
the same message to the men who are trying to over- 
throw the enthroned evils here and now. 


E 
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ATTRACTING ATTENTION 
ae Boston Evening Transcript, in its issue for 
fs; March 15, discussed editorially the state- 
ment of the Commission on Comity and 
4) Church Union of the Universalist Geneal 
Coavention. The editorial is as follows: 


Waiving the Creeds 
A new kind of “fundamentalism” is outlined in the very 
interesting overture toward religious union contained in the 
staternent, just presented, of the Commission on Comity and 
Church Unity of the Universalist Church. It is based on an 


‘attempt to get at a fundamental truth which lies at the bottom 


of all Christian communions—a creative principle which all 
must avow. The commission starts out with the idea that while 
creecs separate, faith unites. All must acknowledge, it would 
seem, that since all Christians are willing to call themselves 
Christians, there must be a binding principle somewhere. The 
point is to stand upon that foundation, and not upon some pro- 
jecting bastion or angle. 

It may, perhaps, provoke a smile on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of older systems of faith that a suggestion for any- 
thing like general union should come from a religious body which 
is so new, and apparently so essentially dissident from the old 
dogmas, as the Universalist denomination; but as represented in 
this statement the Universalists at least set an example of waiving 
dogmas cr anti-dogmas, for the preliminary announcement of 
the statement contains these words: “The Universalists boldly 
assert that their own special doctrine of universal salvation 
must not be insisted on as a basis of union; a deep faith in the 
goodness of God is enough.’’ If it be enough, the matter must be 
settled, for none but the Devil Worshipers of Asia Minor deny 
the goodness of God, and probably they will not be invited to 
join the union. 

No doubt if people of all communions were as willing to 
waive their creeds as the gentlemen of this commission are to 
waive theirs, a union on the basis of the idea that “Christianity 
is a way of life rather than assent to a creed” might be arrived at; 
but the question is whether enough people will ever be willing 
to do that to bring about anything like a union. But these people 
have at least done something in laying this talisman on the 
council table of the world: 


But in its simplest form it is faith in Christ ex- 
pressed in a supreme purpose to do the will of God as 
revealed in him and to co-operate as servants of the 
kingdom for which he lived and died. Within the circle 
of fellowship created by that loyalty to the common 
Master there may exist differences of theological opin- 

nm. But given that supreme loyalty, such differences 
need not separate and in the absence of it theological 
unity will not advance the Christian cause. 

The unity of spirit and purpose thus created is 
already a fact. It has brought into being a fellowship of 
sympathy and mutual understanding so real that it 
needs only to be revealed and expressed. It is a daring 
spiritual adventure that invites us to prove that a 
common purpose to share the faith of Christ can break 
the fetters of custom and timidity and provincial 
jealousy that keep apart Christian brethren who at 
heart are one. Nothing less can or will. 


The authors of this plan say that they “impose no test of 
fellowship.”’ Perhaps that is where the weakness of the plan 
lies. The human soul seldom goes in advance of the human 
mind, and the mind rests on its tests, its criterions, its formulas, 
its shibboleths. Even if this statement blazes the way for 
union, it may only be for a union where the criterions run in the 
same direction. And in this view, it is to be regarded as sig- 
nificant that the plan developed by the Universalists has a 
certain affinity to the resolutions on unity recently passed by 
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the General Council of the Congregational Church at Washing- 


ton and the American Unitarian Association at Cleveland. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Mummies 


When I was in the land of Egypt, I spake unto Keturahs 
and said, Come with me, and we will go unto the Museum, and 
I will introduce thee unto certain of my Old Friends. For I hed 
been there before, and she had not. And I took her to where 
the Royal Mummies were. 

And we went also to where were placed the Chairs and Jars 
and Graven Images that had come from the tomb of King Tut, 
but that king himself had not arrived. 

‘And Keturah was interested in Mumrvies but not so much 
as in Mothers and Children. 

So she sate herself down for a tin e, where was a place of 
resting, and I went back for another visit with my Old Friends. 
And as I bent low over the Cases, I heard the Mummies speak 
unto me. 

And they said, Knowest thou anything about this King 
whose Mummy is soon to be placed among us, and whose Bag- 
gage hath already arrived? 

And I said, Yea, I have been up the Nile, even unto his 
Tomb, and I learned some things about him. But him I saw 
not. I am told that he is but a Lad. 

And they said, A great Fuss is made about hin. And it 
is all because his Tomb was not worth plundering as were ours, 
and so there cometh down with his Mummy a Train load of 
Trumpery. 

And I said, It is true, indeed, that he is chiefly ne 
because his Tomb hath great store of articles. 

And the Mummy of Thothmes I. said unto me, I was the 
founder of the noble dynasty of which Tut was the last poor 
degenerate representative, and they made no such fuss over me. 

And Thothmes IV. said, I excavated the Sphinx, and placed 
my royal tablet between his Mighty Paws, and these foolish 
virgins with their Guide Books walk past me to see some junk 
that came out of Tut’s tomb. 

And Amenophis III. said, I was a mighty hunter of Lions, 
and a builder of Temples, and I made the world bow down to 
me and my Queen Tii. Yea, and tourists rest in the shade of 
my Stupendous Colonnades and forget my name, while they 
gabble about Tut. 

And Seti I. said, I had to rebuild the Kingdom after this 
weak youth and his associates had let it go to decay, and I made 
possible the days of Egypt’s splendour, yet who knoweth about 
me? 

And Rameses II. said, There was Some Stir when my mummy 
was discovered, but nothing like that of this kid. 

And Amenophis I. said, I sate on the throne when Moses 
appeared before me as a suppliant, saying, Let my people go, 
and I am elbowed off the map by this weakling. 

Now I considered these things, and I said, Alas, it is all true. 
And I would that it were not alone in Egypt that men are meas- 
ured and honored, not according to their worth, but by the junk 
they accumulate. 

* * * 


ALL THINGS COME RIGHT 


All things come right, and be it soon or late, 
All things come right at last to compensate 
For all the petty heartaches of to-day, 
For all the little failures on our way. 
For all our seeming sorrows it appears 
Are really blessings in a mask of tears. 
So if success be tardy at our call, 
It is to test our courage, that is all. 
And in the end each heart will seek its rest 
Beside the one it always loved the best, 
And the darkest hour holds the brightest light, 
And all things come right. 

Selected. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APPRECIATES THE LEADER. 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

It occurred to me that I would like to express my appre- 
ciation of your excellent paper, the Christian Leader. 

Aside from the information and inspiration I get from the 
Leader I also renew old acquaintances and make new ones. 
Among the old ones are Mr. Richards of Florida, Mr. Alvord, 
Hannah Powell, Mr. Hersey, Mr. Couden, Mr. Soule, Mr. Blair, 
Dr. Coons, Mr. Bradley, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hoyt, Dr. Potterton and 
Mr. Manning, and others too numerous to mention. I hear 
from all of these and the good work they are doing through the 
columns of the Leader. It is the next best thing to attending 
one of our Conventions. 

In reading the Parables of Safed the Sage I felt I had be- 
come acquainted with Keturah, enjoyed her and loved her. 
When I read her obituary I was shocked and saddened and I 
thought there could be no more Parables. Then came the 
Parable of the Footstep on the Stair, which I thought was beau- 
tiful. 

I am so glad there is a daughter of Keturah and a daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah. 

The Leader deserves a large circulation, which I hope it 
has. 

Mrs. O. W. Simmons. 

Kingfield, Me. 


* * 


FROM A PRESIDENT OF THE W. C. T. U. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I begin my effusion with an exclamation, Well! This 
issue of March 6 fairly stuns me. I am just about ready to say 
“stop my paper,’ which of course would mean nothing to you, 
but I’ll forbear a little longer. “‘This Liquor Business’’ treatise 
of yours just about stunned me, as though the “‘liquor business’’ 
deserved any fair consideration. Just as well say to me, ‘‘Be 
lenient with the murderer of your son or daughter.” 

Yes, I think the minister or professed Christian who will 
drink wine or smoke has descended far below that position. 
I was mace to blush, times without number, last year while on a 
trip te ihe Holy Land, when ministers would drink a whole quart 
of wine at the noon lunch and at dinner in the evening, and eyes 
get glassy before leaving table. I felt that they were not only 
violators of our law, for many of them were Americans, but in 
addition to that were traitors to our Constitution, and I did not 
wonder at the remarks, many of which were quite unkind, made 
by the English people and those of other nationalities about 
our law and our.country. There is no excuse in this country 
for ministers to drink wine on the plea that they are not informed. 
We have been 278 years working at this thing. 

It seems to me, too, that in your reviews of what others 
say in regard to the Voclstead Act, you selected some of about the 
flimsiest that could ke found, and some of which are calculated 
to weaken rather than strengthen one’s attitude toward a dry 
America. You know, anybody knows, save those who would 
make money by trampling the fairest and sweetest under their 
feet for gain of gold, that liquor is not needed as one of our 
beverages, that homes are happier, that little children have 
more comforts and everybody is happier because of the banish- 
ment of the wine cup. As to the treatment of the liquor gang— 
they need no consideration. They never had any for anybody 
who opposed them in their nefarious business. Oh, I beg of you 
to read that poem written by a young lady of New York when 
she was accused of being a monomaniac on the subject of tem- 
perance, and you will come back to your editorial desk ready to 
pour out your very life-blood for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enforcement code, the Volstead Act, and be ready to 
place yourself against any “reasonable argument for its modifica- 
tion.” : 

Talk about liberty-loving people who are in the opposition, 


yes, liberty to do as they please, regardiess of the sanctity of 
home. Liberty to debauch your son and my daughter. 

I think you have left the old landmarls, as evidenced by 
printing Dr. Hall’ssermon. I don’t woncer that your big preacher 
went to the Episcopal ministry. I can’t recall his name now. 

Mrs. John M. Pittman. 

Prescott, Ark. 


We suggest rereading the ecitorial. It opposed repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and repeal of the Volstead Act. 
We suggest rereading of the articles under the heading ‘What 
the Religious Weeklies are Saying.” Three of them were against 
repeal, one for modification of some sort. 

Our editorial was intended to help the cry cause and to bring 
back to it the thousancs who have been alienated by the unfair- 
ness of some of the dry leacers bcth to thcse in the cther camp 
and thcse in their own camp who cisagree as to methcd. The 
fanatic who chooses to believe everything bad about the cther 
side and everything good about his own size, who refuses to let 
facts come out, and bullies and browkeats his associates, in the 
long run harms a cause. Our correspondent has a noble desire 
to serve mankind and is in a pcsiticn of leadership. As she im- 
plores us to pcur out our “life blood,” may we suggest courtesus- 
ly that all of us, with no less of the self sacrifice she sug; ests, but 
with all the brain power we can bring to bear, try to find the wisest 
way out of the drink evil and every other evil. ‘Overcome evil 
with good.” Crowd it out. In our zeal for law let usnct neglect 
the education—home, school, church, and everywhere e'se— 
which will make our boys and girls immune. 


The Editor. 
* * 
A LAWYER AGAINST THE .EIGHTEENTH AMENT- 
MENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial entitled ‘This Ligucr Business” yeu ¢gra- 
ciously intimate that there are reople who think we have blun- 
dered in this prchibiticn move who may be entit’ed to be heard 
through the columrs of the Leader. 

The letter of Mr. L. G. Powers in the same issue (March 6, 
1926) invites comment on the vice of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and in your quotation from the Christian Century on the ‘““Hm- 
pringham Report” there occurs a hint of the dangers attencant 
upon tampering with the Constituticn of the United States. 

Little need be said about the Volstead Act or the things 
that are done pursuant thereto or in violation thereof; that for- 
tunes not simply in excess of but multiples of amy sums ever 
gained by distillers, brewers cr dealers when the traffic was 
licensed are now being amassed by persons dealing in violation 
of the act, with robbery, perjury and murder as ordinary side 
lines, are old stories. 

The matter of decent and e“’ective control of the liquor 

business has been a perplexing question for generations, and in 
the nature of the case the difficulty could not ke solved by the 
expedient of dragging the Constitution into the unsavory mess. 
This is now clear to every one who has his eyes open. But 
even if the experiment were fairly successful, I maintain that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was and is a mistake because of the 
other considerations which have been overlooked, matters 
vaguely referred to in the quoted article from the Christian 
Century. : 
When the proposal was first made to put prohibition into 
the Constitution we were not without lawyers to point out the 
dangers attendant, but they were rewarded with abuse and 
charged with being in the employ of the liquor interests when, 
as a matter of fact, they were honestly trying to point out the 
error as a matter of law. And this is not to say that lawyers 
in the employ of the liquor men did not argue the same points 
and others. 

However, the thing was put through in defiance of every 
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sound principle of constitutional law, and it was made possible 
only by the support of the churches; churchmen are answerable 
for the blunder. That is why I am writing this letter to you, Mr. 
Editor. : 

It has been my opinion all along, now supported by Mr. 
Powers in his letter to you, that the good people thought that 
the Constitution forbade murder, robbery and the like, conse- 
quently it would be proper to insert therein a prohibition of 
liquor, and make the manufacture or sale of it a crime. 

But the Constitution does not forbid crime. If it did it 
would not be a constitution, but a criminal code. It was, until 
recent amendment, a true constitution, limiting the powers of 
the government and not of the individual, and therefore com- 
manding and receiving the respect of all men. 

A true constitution, as ours was when completed with the 
ten amendments which we call the Bill of Rights, is a formal 
statement of the relation of the government to the people, with 
propet provision for administration in accordance therewith. 
Magna Charta was forced from the king, and consisted of cove- 
nants which limited the king—not the people. Ours is a govern- 
ment erected by the people themselves, strictly limited in its 
operations upon the people by the Constitution which the people 
made when they set up the Federal Government, and very 
properly it limits the action of Congress, the legislatures and 
every official from the President down to the town constable, 
in their relation to the people. 

This plan of government left the individual free to live his 
life in accordance with the habits, customs and ordinances of 
his own community and state, with the guarantee in the Con- 
stitution that the whole machinery of the Federal Government 
was at his service to see that no arm of government, whether 
national, state or local, should transcend the limits of govern- 
ment set in the Constitution. 

The Eighteenth Amendment definitely abandons that 
principle, and puts the Federal Government into the position of 
prosecutor in local affairs; instead of domestic protector it is 
forced to become an interested party in domestic troubles, and 
no longer a disinterested super-power to hold the balance even 
between the law and the man. 

The distinction between a constitutional provision and a 
penal code should be easily grasped. All human experience 
teaches that offenses will occur; the penal law is to provide 
punishment for the breaches thereof, since it is humanly im- 
possible to prevent them. If this were not so there would be no 
need of a penal law. And, brushing aside the fine-spun theories 
of penology and getting down to bed-rock, the reason for civil- 
ized criminal procedure is to relieve the individual of the en- 
forcement of private vengeance or reprisal. Ordinances which 
attempt to go much farther than that do not command respect 
or obedience. To state it another way, penal laws are made in 
the anticipation that they will be broken, and they are effective 
in s) far as they mete out punishment that seems to the normal- 
minded injured person commensurate with the offense. 

On the other hand, a true constitutional principle must not 
_-be violated while the government stands. None of the true con- 
stitutional principles in ours have ever been broken, though there 
have been many attempts, as the records of the Supreme Court 
will show. Does some state or municipality take private prop- 
erty without just compensation? The Constitution intervenes, 
and soon or late the owner gets his just compensation. Is a man 
unlawfully detained? The judge must issue a writ of habeas 
corpus; and so on, those true principles must and will be vin- 
dicated so long as the Supreme Court sits and the principles are 
left in the Constitution. . 

Our fathers understood such things and marked the course 
for us so clearly that it seems nothing less than blindness for 
us to incorporate several amendments on controversial subjects, 
and the tacking on of the Eighteenth Amendment, calling it an 


_ amendment when it does not relate to the subject matter of the 


original instrument, indicates a disregard of all that we have 
learned of the science of government. 
Of course the amendment is phrased in language that pur- 


ports to lay down a principle; but what it does is to substitute 
for governmental limitation a restriction upon the people, a 
provisicn certain to be broken, and properly belonging to police 
regulations and not in any constitution. 

And, of course, as the Supreme Court has said, though not 
in these words: The master of the house may put the pig in the 
parlor, and he must abide the consequences, but he would be 
wise to get her out and into her sty, before there isa litter of pigs 
to deal with. At the 68th session of Congress there were intro- 


‘duced 126 proposals to amend the Constitution. 


The Eighteenth Amendment is out of place; it is dangerous 
for other reasons than that the Volstead Act stirs up controversy. 
It should be rescinded—cleared out of the Constitution, and 
the responsibility for the liquor traffic placed Where it belongs. 
Church organizations made the mistake of putting it in; they 
should stir themselves to get it out. In pursuance of common 
honesty and patriotic duty no other course is tenable. The sup- 
posed palliative of “light wines and beer” will only make con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Everyoody knows where lies the responsibility for the con- 
trol of the liquor traffic, and it ought to be plain now that it can 
not properly be thrust upon Uncle Sam. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 

New York City. 


* * 


CRITICIZES OUR CRITICISMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your most recent issue, that of the 13th, in the article 
entitled “The Use of Reverend,” there appears this statement: 
“Tt is not proper to speak of a minister as the Reverend.” 

I noticed, however, that in the article “The Romance of a 
Pioneer,” page 10, lower right hand corner, you have fallen a 
victim to the same error. You say, “It was in those early days 
that she became acquainted with the Rev. Arthur W. Stockwin.”’ 

I trust you will not think me presumptuous in calling your 
attention to this matter. 

F.L. 


We are grateful for. this letter, and glad that there is one 
person in the United States who pays attention to ‘our admoni- 
tions on this subject. The word Reverend was used correctly 
in the Leader in the passage cited. The Rev. Arthur W. Stock- 
win is correct. Rev. Stockwin is not correct. By “It is not 
proper to speak of a minister as the Reverend,’’ we meant, as 
the preceding sentences show, that it is not proper to call him 
“the Reverend” without using his name also, because Reverend is 
an adjective, although it is proper to call President Coolidge 
simply the President, because President is a noun. 

The Editor. 


” 


eS 
TOMLINSON IN PORTUGAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are enjoying the boat and cruise greatly. Drs. McGlauf- 
lin and Fischer and their families add a great deal to it. Dorothy 
Hall will cover the first of the cruise and I will try to send some- 
thing later. 

V.E. Tomlinson. 

Lisbon, Portugal, Feb. 20. 


* * 


AN IDEAL TO WORK FOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish that we could have a more spiritual church. 
too much like a fraternity. 

A great deal of good is being done, no doubt. But thereis a 
wide difference between a good impulse and an act backed by 
the power of the “Holy Ghost.” 

I wish we could have some sermons by our best men on that 
part of our creed. I believe in the “‘Holy Spirit,” the Quickener 
and Comforter of men. 


It is 


Flora H. Skillings. 
Malden, Mass. 
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Facts, Not Opinions 


Fight in Holland Over Infallible Bible 


A dispatch from Amsterdam, Holland, March 5, to the 
A. P. says that the passages in Genesis describing Adam and 
Eve, the serpent and the tree of knowledge, must be interpreted 
literally, according to the report of the Commission of the 
General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, which has been 
trying the Rev. J. H. Gielkerken for heresy. The report stipu- 
lates that to keep his status the minister must sign an under- 
taking accepting this conclusion. This he has refused to do. 
Holland has been deeply stirred by this trial—opinion being 
sharply divided. Modernist ideas have gained a strong foot- 
hold. German churches sent delegations to watch the progress 
of the trial—regarding it as vital for the future of the Calvinist 
faith. Dr. Gielkerken’s parish refused to let him resign and he 
preaches to a packed church. 


Dr. Cadman on Hell 

Dr. Cadman made an interesting reply to a question about 
the difference between Unitarians and Universalists and about 
the Universalist belief in “the final harmony.” 

@. What is the difference between the belief of the Uni- 
tarians and the Universalists? Does the outstanding principle 
of the Universalist creed, e. g., “the final harmony of all souls 
with God,” coincide with your beautiful simile of God setting 
a candle in the window to guide His children home? 

A. There is no very conspicuous difference between the 
high central mind of our Unitarian and Universalist brethren. 

But there are sub-varieties of Unitarians and Universalists 
who would prebably say with the rest of us, ‘‘ten men, twelve 
opinions.” 

The final harmony of all souls with God depends upon their 
willingness to ke at peace with Him. That He wills to be at peace 
with them I have no shadow of doubt. 

But human will can be perverse here or hereafter, and choice 
can be foolish or even malignant in the life beyond the grave. 

Yet I rather like the saying of the Roman Catholic bishop 
that hell is a big country with very few inhabitants. It is 
difficult to conceive any scul who shall withstand the Father’s 
will in the purer light of eternity. Certainly some of our doc- 
trines of the future life are a sad medley and each of us seems 
to believe what appears right in his own eyes. 

But we can always be sure of two consolations for the future: 
First, that God is all merciful; second, that He will judge both 


quick and dead with inerrant righteousness. 
& 
In a Line 


Mrs. Medill McCormick, widow of the Senator from Illi- 
nois and daughter of Mark Hanna, gave $100,000 toward the 
fund for a National Memorial Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington. . . . Arnold Bennett wrote an article for the March 
number of the Century in which he described his inability to 
conceive of either an infinity of time or space or a Divine Creator 
making something out of nothing. He expresses faith in evo- 
lution and the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. ... The 
Jews of Boston—one hundred thousand in number—raised a 
million dollars in 1923 for a Jewish hospital at Brookline and 
Longwood Avenues, and are in the midst of a drive for a second 
million, of which $300,000 was pledged at a recent banquet. .. . 
New York Free Thinkers Society brings action against New 
York State Commissioner of Education, involving 130 cities 
and villages, on the ground that religious instruction during 
school hours, though not given in schools and not compulsory, 
is in violation of the constitutional principle of religious free- 
dom. . . . Through the work of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle spiritualism is spreading in England. ... Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the Reformed Church Messenger, 
and Mrs. Leinbach, have sailed on the S. 8S. Lapland for a Medi- 
terranean Cruise, on which Dr. Leinbach will be the official 


lecturer. . . . Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, addressing Cornell 
students, said that the spiritual qualities of man can not be ac- 
counted for by evolutionary processes.” ... Dr. Albert F. 
Pierce of Boston, father of the President’s pastor, has gone to 
Washington to join the staff of the First Congregational Church 
and help raise the million dollar fund for a new national church. 
. . . Bishop Lawrence and Dr. George A. Gordon of Boston 
are leading the campaign of the Y. W. C. A. of Boston for $1,500- 
000 building fund. 


D'scoveries in Egypt 

The Egyptian Government announces the discovery of an 
unplundered royal tomb of the fourth dynasty, sealed 6,000 
years ago, definitely known to be that of the father or mother of 
Cheops, greatest of all the Egyptian Pharaohs and builder of 
the Great Pyramid. Dr. George A. Reisner, head of the Harvard- 
Boston expedition, made the discovery several months ago. 
Dr. Reisner said this tomb was sealed 2,000 years before that of 
Tutankhamen and the furniture is 1,000 years older than any 
relics of the kind ever discovered. The date of sealing the tomb 
is 3900 B. C. according to Petrie, and 3000 B. C. according to 
Reisner. Secrecy has been enforced by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for months because of conflicts arising over the excavation 
at the tomb of Tutankhamen. Work of excavation and re- 
construction of furniture is proceeding. The authorities state 
that the tomb may be that of King Senefru, who preceded Cheops 
and who was probably his father. 


Tennessee Evolution Law 

Both leading candidates for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Tennessee have declared themselves against the 
repeal of the Anti-Evolution law. 


Signs Jordan River Concession 


Dispatches received in London say that the negotiations 
for the Ruthenberg scheme to harness the River Jordan for 
the production of electric power and irrigation of the Jordan 
Valley have been concluded and that the British high commis- 
sioner, Lord Plummer, has signed a 2,000,000 pound ($9,700,000) 
concession. The Ruthenberg Company is financed by the Roths- 
child interests of Paris and a group of Jewish capitalists in 
America and England. 


The President Against Blue Laws 


A determined drive on Congress has been made by church 
and reform alliances to secure the enactment of ‘‘model Sunday 
legislation” for the District of Columbia, closing moving picture 
theaters, forbidding Sunday baseball, etc. The plan was to start 
from Washington to secure similar legislation for the nation. 
On March 12, in his semi-weekly interview with newspaper men, 
President Coolidge let it be known that he was opposed to the 
proposed legislation, and that observation of conditions in 
Washington had convinced him that the vast majority of people 
respected the Sabbath. He said further that the tendency of 
the country was to liberalize Sunday laws to give the masses a 
chance for recreation. The President himself goes to church 
Sunday mornings and spends the rest of the day in the White 
House, unless he takes a week-end cruise in the Mayflower. 
The proposed legislation was so drastic that opponents de- 
clared it would have made these occasional outings of the Presi- 
dent impossible. 


The Eucharistic Congress 

The Roman Catholic Church will hold the Eucharistic 
Congress next June in Chicago. Special ships have been char- 
tered to bring parties from Europe. The committee announces 
that European royalty, fifty cardinals and over a million Cath- 
olics from all parts of the world will attend. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
In Defense of Religion 
Religious Values. By Edgar S. Brightman. 

The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 
The Reasonableness of Christianity. By 
Douglas C. Macintosh. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Modernist and His Creed. By Edward 
M. Chapman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


Professor Brightman, perhaps the most 
vigorous proponent of Christianity which 
the ranks of thé philosophers can boast, 
valiantly defends, in a day when theolcgy 
is generally feeble, what he deems to be 
the essentials of religion. On one side 
he attacks the religionists who are wont to 
scorn philosophy’s aid, and on the other 
side he carries on a brisk and pointed 
criticism of the philosophers and psycholo- 
gists who make no room for religious values. 
His philosophical system perpetuates that 
of Borden P. Bowne, but it also draws in- 
spiration from the whole host of philosopk- 
ical idealists, and he is even keener than 
Bowne in detecting the flaws in the opposed 
systems. 

“Religious Values” begins by discuss- 
ing the logical foundations of the religious 
view of the world. Brightman success- 
fully defends the thesis that the religious 
view is coherent, without trying to show 
that it is the only coherent view. He ad- 
mirably states the problem, which is not 
to demonstrate theism in absolute terms 
but rather to demonstrate that theism 
is more coherent and more adequate than 
any other world-view. With the ground 
thus prepared, he goes on to consider the 
moral basis of religion, arguing that re- 
ligion depends on the sense of self-imposed 
obligation. Thus herestates Kant’s theory 
of the categcrical imperative in modified 
form. To those who hold Dr. Brightman’s 
world-view the treatment of obligation 
will seem thoroughly sound, but there are 
other treatments of obligation which would 
fit other world-views. It is impossible to 
separate one element of a consistent 
philosophy from the others, and in the 
last analysis any world-view must be 
judged as a whole. The important thing 
is consistency, and Brightman is con- 
sistent. 

A brief chapter on truth and value re- 
futes the cheap brand of pragmatism which 
says that an idea must be true because it 
is useful. Brightman is too keen to fall a 
victim to this fallacy, and he carefully 
denies it before going on to show what 
human values religion has. The next 
step is to show the more-than-human 
values of religion, and Brightman mus- 
ters all his arguments for the objectivity 
of religious belief. By this time he has 
involved the reader in the theory of per- 
sonalism, as Bowne called it, and he pro- 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


ceeds by defending this theory against 
its rivals. His critique of other systems 
is perhaps more convincing than his de- 
fense ef his own. The remainder of the 
book intelligently treats worship and re- 
ligious education in the light of the con- 
clusions reached. Brightman has a good 
deal of sane comment which will be helpful 
to any religious person, whether that 
person adopt Brightman’s world-view in 
its entirety or not. 

As a whole the book is a worthy con- 
tribution to religious literature. The 
reviewer especially welcomes Brightman’s 
insistence that religion be judged and 
formulated in the light of the sound phi- 
losophy. Theology has a bad name now- 
adays, and the defenders of religion are 
wont to discuss religion’s practical value 
rather than the objective validity of be- 
liefs. Brightman rightly asserts that the 
religious attitude depends upon .certain 
fundamental assumptions as to the nature 
of the universe and that it can not be held 
if those assumptions are denied. As to 
Brightman’s own system, he himself 
would recognize that it is not the only 
philosophy compatible with a religious 
outlook, though he naturally feels that 
the affinity is strong. It is impossible to 
enter here on a detailed criticism of per- 
sonalism, which we discussed in our re- 
view of Brightman’s “Introduction to 
Philosophy.” (August 1, 1925.) We 
would point out that Brightman lays 
considerable stress on the argument 
that religious experience can not be in- 
terpreted without reference to some ob- 
jective reality. That is true, but, as 
many psychologists insist, the experience 
may be referred to any one of a number 
of causes, and not necessarily to the 
existence of God. 

Macintosh has also put forward a well- 
reasoned apology for religion, though 
his book has not the open-mindedness 
which characterizes Brightman’s work. 
Brightman recognizes assumptions when 
he makes them. Macintosh bases his 
whole argument on an assumption while 
asserting that he is offering proof positive. 
In the chapter on “Moral Optimism’’ 
Macintosh declares that the only reason- 
able view of life is one which holds that 
the universe is favorable to man. Then 
he goes on to argue that if the universe 
is favorable to man there must be a God, 
there must be free-will, and there must be 
immortality. 

If Macintosh’s assumption be granted, 
there is a good deal of logic in the structure 
which he rears. But need one make 
that assumption? Many scientists hold 
that in a fundamental sense the universe 
is neutral. After a fashion it is favor- 
able to man, just as it is favorable to all 
forms of life which have survived, but all 
that means is that the universe being 
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what it is certain forms of life are suited 
to survive in it and others are doomed to 
perish. Man happens to be a form that 
is adapted to survival. Up to a certain 
point that encourages men to go on living, 
but it does not involve any of the con- 
clusions which Macintosh reaches. In 
failing to consider this possibility, he builds 
his argument upon sant. ; 

We have said that Macintosh is logical, 
once his assumption is granted. Certain- 
ly most people who will accept his premise 
will find themselves led to his conclusions, 
But in one important respect his argume: t 
breaks down. Brightman makes a dc- 
fense of religion in general. Macintosh 
attempts to defend Christianity. After 
he has constructed his system, he has to 
fit Jesus into it. By a subtle juggling 
with words he is able to use most of the 
terminology of church dogmas, but in 
the end he fails to show that Christianity 
is distinctively Christian. He fails'to 
show how Jesus is unique, how he is 
essential for the Christian life. 

In his closing chapters Macintosh de- 
velops the philosophical background of 
his thought, amply justifying our remark 
that other systems than personalism are 
compatible with the religious outlook. 
His approach is from the angle of critical 
realism, which he expounds with some 
skill. All in all his book is less able than 
Brightman’s, but it has a certain lucidity 
and force. As the winner of the Bross 
prize for 1925 it has attracted considerable 
attention, which it deserves, for it is far 
better than most contemporary apologies. 
In the book, however, there is an element 
of dogmatism which makes the reader 
understand how Macintosh, with a bitter 
spirit and nasty temper, could irrelevantly 
gloat over the details of Bertrand Russell’s 
domestic difficulties under the guise of a 
review of ““What I Believe.’ This recent 
attack, published in the Yale Divinity 
News, can not fail to lessen the respect in 
which Mr. Macintosh has hitherto been 
held. 

Edward Mortimer Chapman has written, 
in “A Modernist and His Creed,” a book 
which is full of conviction but is never 
dogmatic. He does not pretend to offer a 
philosophical defense of Christianity, but 
he contents himself with describing how 
it works in his own life and the life of his 
friends. He speaks on behalf of belief 
in the reality of God, the divinity of Christ, 
and the activity of the Holy Spirit. He 
expounds the value of creeds, churches, 
pastors, and missionaries. He tells why 
he believes in immortality. Frequently he 
supports his points with reasoned argu- 
ment. More often he tells how he himself 
came to a given conclusion, what that 
conclusion has meant in his daily existence, 
and what the result has been in other 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS W. U. M.S. 


A public meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts was held at Melrose March 11. 
The speakers included Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Crowley, Cambridge district secretary of 
the: Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Ayres, formerly one of our missionaries in 
Japan, and Miss Martha C. Hartmann, 
formerly a teacher in a Mission School 
in Lima, Peru. 

Dr. Coons, called upon at a moment’s 
notice to substitute, gave a forceful pre- 
sentation of conditions in the religious 
world to-day. 

Mrs. Crowley, a spokesman for a de- 
nomination many times the size of ours, 
voiced the need of faithfulness in the small- 
est of our Circles that there be no weak 
links in the chain of our missionary effort. 
She told of her personal experiences with 
a student from India for whom she was 
acting as counselor and of the work that 
student was able to do on returning to her 
native place, especially in illustrating 
phases of home life in America. 

Mrs. Ayres brought a collection of 
dolls which had been presented to her 
and Dr. Ayres when they were returning to 
America, and in describing the Dolls’ Fes- 
tival, which occurs yearly in the month of 
March, she gave us an insight into a phase 
of Japanese life which we do not hear 
about often. 

Miss Hartmann is a woman of charming 
personality and as she is an eloquent 
speaker she held her audience enthralled 
as she told of conditions in South America. 

The nineteen Circles represented at this 
meeting will have an added enthusiasm 
for their work kecause of the interest 
and inspiration which their delegates 
gained at Melrose. 

Lottie F. Sampson. 


* * 


WOMEN’S WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
SUPPER 


At 6.15 March 17 there gathered in the 
vestry of the Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine, more than 200 women, 
and with the excepticn of a very few guests, 
they were from this one church. The 
occasion was the Women’s World Friend- 
ship Supper. You will recall that there 
was a Women’s Friendship Luncheon 
during the Conventicn at Syracuse. What 
a good idea this was to ke carried out in 
local churches! Portland, Maine, de- 
veloped the idea and the result was this 
splendid gathering. 

During the supper the Clara Barton 
Guild, about twenty strong, furnished 
musie, both vecal and instrumental, and 
the girls of the Sunday school, who were 
the waitresses, sang the Congress Square 


song so heartily that no one could doubt 
their loyalty. 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne was the 
toastmistress. The program, arranged by 
her, was extremely interesting and gave a 
glimpse of our work in the different fields, 
“Our Universalist Women and World 
Friendship in Portland” was the first toast, 
responded to by Miss Ruth Owens. Miss 
Owens kept her audience in excellent 
humor by her witty stories, and then told 
of the different women’s organizations of 
the church, and of their worth while 
work. Then came “Our Universalist 
Women and World Friendship in North 
Carolina, in North Oxford and in Japan.” 
Miss Dorothy Foss pictured admirably 
the Southern mountain girl, telling of the 


different branches of our work in the 
South. Miss Alice G. Enbom represented 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, presenting 
a dialogue between Seasoned Timbers 
and Sturdy Beams, the story of the pur- 
chase of the Birthplace in 1921, the proc- 
ess of restoration, and the hope of carry- 
ing on the Fresh Air Camp there. 

Once again Miss M. Agnes Hathaway 
endeared herself to her audience by the 
picture she gave of the beginning of the 
work in Japan, its growth, and its present 
condition. She made a strong appeal for 
the enlistment of every Universalist woman 
in the cause of missions. 

Mrs. Bertha True Fenderson gave a 
group of delightful songs, the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild sang the Guild song, “Follow 
the Gleam,” and our president’s prayer 
that we might all follow the gleam of 
world friendship and world service brought 
to a close an evening well spent. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for March by Mary Slaughter 


GROWING 
“That the being of me have room to grow, 
That my eyes may meet God’s eyes and 
know, 
I will hew great windows, wonderful 
windows 
Measureless windows for my soul.” 


As the solemn and joyous Easter festival - 


approaches many young people are dedi- 
cating their lives to the Christian Church. 
They will be coming in the freshness and 
vigor of youth, not to confess a sinful past 
and to be converted—but out of their 
best impulses to pledge allegiance to. the 
Great Leader, to express the desire to 
follow more closely his example. 

They come to the church, and what is 
the response? We welcome them on Easter 
Sunday, register their names in the church 
book, and then all too often consider the 
matter as a closed book. They are mer - 
bers of the church. It is finished. Selah. 

Is it not the task of the church to provide 
the opportunities for growth? Through 
the young people’s work, through the 
church school, in definite service for the 
local church, through a study of community 
conditions and an effort to do something 
for others, or in developing a sympathetic 
understanding of world needs which will 
result in active purposeful deeds, the way 
may be opened. 

In a recent article entitled ‘“‘What Are 
We Standing For?” Dr. Fosdick asserts 
that he is not as much concerned about 
the morals of the present generation of 
young people as their lack of allegiance to, 
of belief in, worth-while things. He con- 
tinues by saying that the smallest person 
can stand for the greatest things—that 
some things must be believed in, loved, 
fought for, if civilization is to continue. 

If the modern youth is to have higher 


desires than the passion to make money, 
if he is to have a supreme faith in the 
essential worth of humanity instead of a 
feeling of class consciousness or race su- 
periority, if he is to give personal allegiance 
and loyalty to the ideals of Jesus instead 
of a cynical attitude of indifference—it is 
the church which must point the way. 

The commitment pledge of the Student 
Fellowship organization is one of the most 
idealistic documents on record—the high 
idealism of youth with a burning passion 
for a better world. After speaking of the 
present conditions, of industrial inequality, 
race hatred and war, and of the need for 
men and women with the spirit of Christ 
to cope with such conditions, the pledge 
in part is as follows: 

“T can not do less than give my life to 
this task, and I solemnly covenant with 
God that I will earnestly seek until I find 
where I can be most effectively used by 
lahiay + ats 

“Tt is my purpose with God’s help to 
stand for the supremacy of human values 
above all other values in life; to make the 
principles of love and service as exem- 
plified in the life, the teaching and the sac- 
rifice of Jesus Christ the dominating motive 
of my life, with the full realization that 
this committment may involve me in per- 
sonal sacrifice, social ostracism and finan- 
cial hardship.’ = 

The flame of altruism, of high adventure 
and courage, it is all there in the youth of 
te-day. And to the church is given the 
task to bring fuel to the fire, to keep it 
alight that youth may, in deed and truth, 
hew great windows, wonderful windows, 
measureless windows for his soul. God 
grant that with the Easter message of 
new life we give to the young people the 
vision splendid of new heights of the soul, 
on, ever on, beyond the horizon. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 28-April 3. Headquarters; Me- 
thuen, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 28-April3. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 28-April 3. Danvers, 
Providence, R. I.; Headquarters. 
* = 
THE COMING OF SPRING 


There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare 
A scent of summer things 

A whir as if of wings. 


Mass.; 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
*Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
‘This whispering stir and hint 
‘Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 


And to-morrow or to-day 
‘The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run and laugh and leap. 


And the next thing, in the woods, 
‘The catkins in their hoods 

Of fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band. 


So, silently but swift, 

Above the wintry drift, 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain, 


‘Once more, and yet once more, 
Returning as before, 
We see the bloom of birth 
Make young again the earth. 
Nora Perry. 
= * 
AN EASTER BREAKFAST 


There is to be an Easter breakfast at 
the Universalist church in Everett, Mass. 
If you ask Superintendent Fraleigh where 
he got the idea, he will not hesitate to 
reply, “From the Knights of Columbus.’’ 

The tables are to be ready on Easter 
morning at 8.30 o’clock, the breakfasts 
being for the intermediate and junior 
pupils and invited guests. After the meal 
a simple but attractive pageant will be 
given and the minister will speak to the 
children. 

This will take the place of the Sunday 
school service for thcse departments. 
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be THE 1OME DEPARTMENT 7 
* Have a Home Department. * 
* Organize for Christian Service. a 
* Method and love are the leaven. i 
* Ever on the job gets results. be 
* * 
* Do your best—then rest. i 
* Every smile pays a dividend. % 
* Pray for success. Work for it. % 
* Arouse interest—then hold it. % 
* Reap as you sow. Have faith. 5: 
* To-day is the day of opportunity. 
* Mean business and be business-like. * 
* Expect results and get them. = 
* Never get discouraged. be 
* Tell of your successes. os 
ss Sara L. Stoner. - 
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DO NOT DESTROY 


You ought to save for future reference, 
and perhaps for frequent reference, the 
March number of the International Journal 
of Religious Education.- It contains an in- 
valuable series of articles on Church Ar- 
chitecture and its relation to religious 
education and the proper equipment for 
work in the various departments. The 
article regarding equipment for teaching 
geography is by Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins, 
daughter of Dr. Harold Marshall. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


By Earle E. Emme, Superintendent of 
Religious Education for Methodist Con- 
ference of Wisconsin, and Paul R. Stevick, 
Professor of Religious Education, Morning- 
side College. The Macmillan Company. 

The student or group looking for an 
advanced textbook for Teacher Training 
will find this volume valuable. It has been 
used by mature study groups at summer 
conferences and by classes of ministers. 

_The first part presents “the material 
that concerns religious education,” and 
describes human nature as seen by the 
psychologist, the sociologist, and by his- 
toric Christian thinking. This section is 
mecst interesting because of the clear and 
definite way in which it states the posi- 
tions of the different schools of psychology 
and sociology, making it clear that in 
spite of different theories all are practically 
agreed that human nature is educable. 

The other sections discuss the aims 
and the means of religious education, and 
problems of leadership. Each chapter has 
a set of ‘exercises’? including questions, 
topics for discussion, and reading refer- 
ences. The great value of the book would 
be in the use of these “exercises.”” Their 
careful working out would give the student 
a training that approached the profes- 


sional. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Superintendent Fraleigh says that Ev- 
erett, Mass., will have a Daily Bible School 
next summer. Enough said. Everett 
will have one. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will be represented at the Birmingham 
Convention of the International Council 
of Religious Education by its second vice- 
president, Rev. Laura Bowthan Galer. 

Mr. P. C. Petrie, superintendent at 
Potsdam, N. Y., takes the trouble to 
write to us a letter of thanks for sending 
Miss Earle to his school. Then he makes 
his communication doubly welcome by 
reporting that a teacher training class has 
been organized with the minister’s wife, 
Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner, as teacher. 
The class is fortunate. 

Mr. Charles A. Russell, of the First 
Church in Providence, some time ago 
conceived the idea that attractive alumi- 
num pocket pieces, bearing our Profession 
of Faith and the two great commandments, 
would be prized by our Universalist young 
folks and would help to impress on their 
minds some important facts. He proceeded 
to make some, and they are indeed at- 
tractive. He has presented a supply to 
the General Sunday School Association 
and we shall be glad to pass on a sample 
to any applicant. 

Hats off to Miss R. Isabel Russell of 
Waltham, Mass. A twenty-year bar for 
her perfect attendance pin! Of course it 
had to be made to order, for there is not 
much demand for twenty-year honors. 
With fine tact, Pastor Hoyt suggested 
that the bar ought to be presented at a 
morning service in the presence of both 
church and Sunday school. 

Rev. Frank L. Masseck, with whose 
able services Santa Paula, Cal., is blessed, 
writes with enthusiastic approval of our 
plans fer the summer institutes. He 
recalls the days when, at Ferry Beach, he 
was the sole member of the faculty, and 
when most of his students could have 
traveled under his umbrella. 

Dean Athearn of Boston University 
has placed Dr. Huntley’s book, “Hope 
Victoria at the Helm,” on the list of re- 
quired readings for his Practicum for 
Directors of Religious Education. He 
has also placed it on reading lists for his 
schools at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Writes Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor at Joliet, Ill.: “You would have been 
very much pleased to have heard the plea 
that the superintendent of our Sunday 
school made to our young people in con- 
nection with the movement for candidates 
for the ministry. This matter is very 
much on our hearts and minds and you 
can depend fully upon our complete co- 
operation.”’ 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Chapin Home.— 
Preachers for March 
were Rey. E. C. Mack- 
lin, and Dr. Arthur 
W. Grose. Dr. Hall 
will preach April 11 
and on April 25 Dr. 
Lathrop. A lady of 
wealth recently told your correspondent 
that she had named the Chapin Home 
as a beneficiary in her will. This is good 
news. * * The Metropolitan Alliance 
met on Friday, March 12, at the Washing- 
ton Heights Church. Mrs. David Tara 
presided, introducing Mr. Hugh White 
Adams, who spoke upon “Americanism, 
Its Needed Interpretation of To-day.” 
Mr. Adams was strongly opposed to any 
change in the immigration laws that would 
open the entrance wider. Mrs. Harris 
sang several selections. * * Good Tid- 
ings.—The men have organized .them- 
selves into an As You Like It Club. It 
exists for the realization of Brotherhood, 
and any man shall be eligible who be- 
lieves in the ideal of Brotherhood. The 
officers elected were: President, Clarence 
Plantz; vice-president, Charles Bender; 
secretary, Wm. E. Crawford; treasurer, 
Wm. R. Settgas. The pastor, Rev. E. H. 
Lalone, recently gave at the Eastern Dis- 
trict Y. M. C. A. an able address upon 
“Patriotism and Brotherhood.” The 
report comes from an authoritative source 
that ‘it was a splendid speech and his 
large audience was deeply impressed.’ 
Mr. Lalone is giving each month “a lec- 
turette’”’ to the Sunday school upon a 
religious theme, illustrated by lantern 
slides. * * All Souls Church.—On Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 26, at the annual din- 
ner of the Men’s Club, it seemed as though 
all the men of Flatbush were at the func- 
tion. It was a big crowd of companionable 
and happy men, out for a joyous eve- 
ning. Dr. Grose presided with wit and 
wisdom, presenting Police Commissioner 
George V. McLaughlin, Dr. W. W. Giles, 
Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn and Senator Wm. L. 
Love. Each speaker was armed with his 
best message, and maintained the in- 
terest of the large company until a late 
hour. The dinner was a big success. 
Dr. Grose makes a strong appeal for en- 
thusiastic and consecrated support of the 
church, as a message of the Lenten season. 
* * Our Father.—The twenty-fourth 
year of the present pastorate began March 
21. At the March meeting of the Men’s 
Club, Mr. Henry L. Brant of the board 
of trustees pictured his observations and 
experiences in a recent visit to Porto Rico. 
* * The Theater Party of the Metro- 
politan Alliance was held at the 49th 
Street Theater, Manhattan, March 24. 
Play: “The Right Age to Marry.” * * 
Divine Paternity.—Dr. Hall is attract- 


‘ 


City Letter 


ing many people to the morning service. 
His power as a preacher waxes strong. 
And by means of some popular Sunday 
evening informal meetings the people are 
becoming acquainted. Supper is served 
from six to seven o’clock, followed by 
an informal talk by some speaker of 
winning grace and capacity. Mr. Alex- 
ander Black was one of the speakers, 
Frank Sylvester of “The Fool” cast a 
second, and so on through the list to Palm 
Sunday. The result is pleasing to the 
faithful women engineering the plan. * * 
Divine Paternity House.—3,083 lunches 
were served to undernourished school 
children from Oct. 1 to March 1; the 
number for the same period last year was 
1,167. The Boy Scout troop is thriving. 
Thursday, Feb. 11, was Parents’ Night, 
when the boys gave an excellent exhibi- 
tion of troop activities. . Beginning the 
year with only nine members, the troop 
has grown to number nineteen registered 
scouts, with the probability that twenty- 
one more boys will be registered within 
the next few weeks. The Ta Kala So- 
ciety entertained the mothers of the Baby 
Clinic on Jan. 27 at a tea, at which a talk 
was given on the care of the baby by a 
Henry Street nurse. Twenty-five mothers 
were present with their babies and other 
small children. The Prescott Memorial 
Y. P. C. U. held an enjoyable Valentine 
social on Feb. 12. The work of the House 
is admirably presented by that worker 
of sympathy and fine ability, Miss Isabel 


Taylor: “We are saving child-life. We 
are developing life-habits and building 
character. We are giving children a hap- 
py childhood. We are developing healthy 
bodies. We are teaching citizenship. We 
are providing opportunities for normal 
social intercourse. We are bringing re- 
lief and encouragement to over-burdened 
mothers. * * Washington Heights.— 
Mr. Harris preached a sermon on “Fun- 
damental Folly” that created a great 
deal of interest and commendation, largely 
because he cheered the erring, and as- 
sured them that every wise man is part 
fool, and all are destined, at the end of 
time, to be recognized as sophomores. 
This condition calls for charity, kindness 
and good-will to others. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Kennedy have returned to the 
parish, after a year’s residence in the 
South. * * Southold.—Here is a cheery 
word from the beloved pastor, Rev. 
Abram Conklin: “In spite of the severest 
storms we have had on Long Island for 
many years, we have held services every 
Sunday this winter with surprisingly 
good congregations. The Sunday school 
has outgrown its quarters and the prim- 
ary department has been given the parish 
house to itself, while the older depart- 
ments have moved into the church audi- 
torium. The chorus choir under the 
direction of Prof. Russell Davison, who 
has come to reside in Southold, is doing 
remarkably good work. The church 
service has been greatly enriched by sev- 
eral impressive musical features. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


California Letter 


In addition to the interesting letter of 
Dr. Carl Henry in a recent issue of the 
Leader, I am prompted to write a brief 
account of my visit to Berkeley and Oak- 
land early in February. The occasion 
was an urgent invitation from Rev. Ber- 
nard C. Ruggles to visit his church and 
counsel with him and his trustees re- 
garding their work and its problems. 
Being president of the California Uni- 
versalist Convention, I felt that I ought 
to accept this invitation in order to speak 
intelligently to our people when we meet 
in Los Angelesin May. I found the Oak- 
land church in a vital and growing con- 
dition. I preached Sinday morning, 
Feb. 7, to a congregation of 125, mainly 
people under middle age, with a con- 
siderable number of promising young men 
and women and boys and girls. Of course 
there were a good many older people as 
well. All seemed keenly interested, en- 
thusiastic and happy. A spirit of real 
devotion pervades the church, and one 
feels that the whole movement is full of 
fine promise. The church meets still in 
the convenient and beautiful Rose” Room 
of the Hotel Oakland, which is centrally 


located, and the room is in every way 
comfortable and attractive. For their 
Easter service, when they will have seven 
or eight hundred people, they can occupy 
the larger ball room of this magnificent 
hotel. The rental for their accommodation 
is reasonable, and I advised the people 
not to undertake any building operations 
at present. The city is growing rapidly 
and all the essential activities of the 
church can be carried on quite efficiently 
in these rented quarters. I think the 
minister and the trustees were persuaded 
of the wisdom of my advice. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruggles are doing a beautiful work 
which I am sure will develop from year to 
year and be a) source of honor and pride 
to all the friends of our communien. He 
is blending the thought and spirit of our 
Universalist Gospel with the better con- 
ceptions and ideals of the new thinking 
which psychology and sociology have 
yielded. The result in due time will bea 
new type of Universalism, rational, spirit- 
ual, helpful and progressive. I feel that 
our denominational authorities ought to be 
thoroughly sympathetic toward this good 
work and ready whenever the right mo- 
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ment comes to lend a strong helping hand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles intend to spend 
the remainder of their lives in this splendid 
field, and I am entirely confident that 
they will do a world of good for our cause 
and for a multitude of people. * * In 
connection with this visit to Oakland, I 
had the opportunity to attend the Sixth 
Interdenominational Pastoral Conference 
held in Berkeley under the auspices of the 
Pacific School of Religion. This Confer- 
ence filled three days and was largely 
attended. The principal speakers were 
Bishop W. F. McDowell, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who delivered the Earl 
Lectures, which were vital, literal, con- 
structive and exceedingly impressive; Rev. 
Erwin L. Shaver, who spoke on the most 
advanced methods of religious education; 
Dr. Eugene W. Lyman, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, whose theme was 
“Religion and the Modern World;” Dr. 
Carl S. Patton, Congregationalist, of Los 
Angeles, whose lectures were on the minis- 
ter and his books; Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
of England, who told the remarkable 
story of the movement for adult educa- 
tion in his country; and Rev. Laurence L. 


Cross, Presbyterian, who conducted each. 


morning the Quiet Hour, speaking of the 
spiritual aspects of the Christian live. 
All these speakers and their addresses were 
thoroughly vital and forward looking. * * 
On Wednesday afternoon occurred the 
dedication of the new Holbrook Library 
of the Pacific School of Religion. This is 
the Congregational Divinity School found- 
ed in 1866. It is erecting a new group of 
buildings on the summit of an elevated 
location at the edge of Berkeley, which are 
to be of Gothic style, but with the most 
modern conveniences and appointments. 
The new library is a part of one of these 
buildings and is distinctly keautiful and 
complete. The dedication was made an 
academic occasion and the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon the 
young architect, Mr. Walter H. Ratcliff, 
a graduate of the University of California. 
The whole ceremony was deeply impres- 
sive, and one could not but be inspired by 
the opportunity, sagacity, and liberality 
which kelong to this splendid School of 
Religion. It embodies the kest type of 
modern progressive Congregationalism. 
Fortunately it is strongly established 
financially and in the course of a few 
years will come into still larger endow- 
ments. I was invited to conduct chapel 
exercises and to speak briefly to the 
faculty and students of this school one 
morning. There is the most kindly atti- 
tude among the leaders in this school and 
among Congregationalists generally in 
that vicinity toward the Universalist 
Church. * * Berkeley is an educational 
center. The University of California is 
one of America’s State Universities and is 
continually expanding. Thousands of 
students gather here throughout the 
year, many of them coming from dis- 


tant parts of the world. Of course there 
isa great array of talent and the most 
ample equipment for modern university 
work. There are three other divinity 
schools in Berkeley—Baptist, Unitarian 
and Episcopalian. * * The Pacific Unita- 
rian School is not large numerically, but 
is quite well established, having a valuable 
property in the heart of the city and pro- 
ductive funds of about $425,000. Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur, the president, is a gentle- 
man of the finest character and of genuine 
scholarship. Dean Fenn, of Harvard, was 
present during my visit, giving a course 
of valuable lectures on Theism. I de- 
livered four lectures on Christian History 
during the second week of my stay and 
supplied the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church on Sunday, Feb. 14, speaking to a 
large and highly intelligent congregation. 
I had the pleasure of meeting again Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Wendte and also Rev. Dr. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, author of so many 
beautiful Christian hymns. Both are now 
advanced in years, but Dr. Wendte is 
still busy with his pen, writing the story 
of his life. Dr. Hosmer is living quietly 
but comfortably, and was happy to be 
able to attend the church service at which 
I preached. I called on him two or three 
times and he seemed to be keenly appre- 
ciative of my visits. The fine influence 
which he has exerted through his hymns 
will long live in many Christian churches. 
* * California is a state of great dis- 
tances. It is over 500 miles from River- 
side and Los Angeles to San Francisco and 
vicinity, and that is only half way up the 
coast toward the northern end of Cali- 
fornia. We have only five Universalist 
churches in this great state, but the Uni- 
tarians have perhaps twice asmany. For- 
tunately we are increasingly feeling and 
exemplifying our essential unity, and are 
trying to help one another as best we can. 
At present these two communions_ are 
jcining in a new liberal movement in the 
growing city of Glendale, near to both 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. Already 
six or seven Sunday evening meetings 
have been held with congregations ranging 
from thirty or forty (on rainy evenings) 
to eighty-five or ninety. A real interest 
appears to have been awakened and 
there is good ground for hoping that sub- 
stantial results may be achieved. It will 
probably be our aim to establish a Union 
Liberal Chureh fostered mainly by the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches of 
California, without calling upon either the 
Universalist General Convention or the 
American Unitarian Association for any 
large financial contributions. If we can 
do this thing in such an independent, 
democratic way, it will be a fine proof of 
the vitality and value of our message and 
the worth of the spirit of co-operation. 
We are thoroughly cordial in our relations 
with one another and are hoping that we 
can do a substantial piece of work for our 
two communions and for the city of Glen- 


dale. * * The general religious attitude 
in this southwestern country is quite 
conservative. But there are distinctly 
progressive forces with a considerable 
number of strong churches. Congrega- 
tionalism has a good many, and Pres- 
byterianism and Methodism have others; 
indeed there are liberal elements doubtless 
in all the churches, and there are at least 
a few conspicuous leaders of advanced 
and advancing religious thought. For 
example, a small Interdenominational 
Clerical Club has been maintained in Los 
Angeles for-the last two years, meeting 
once a month at the University Club and 
bringing together the Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists, Universalists 
and Unitarians, together with occasionally 
a Baptist, a Christian and a leading Jewish 
rabbi, the last named being an active 
member. Luncheon is had together, a 
paper on some large and timely subject is 
read by one or another member or by a 
visiting guest, and then the subject is 
frankly and thoroughly discussed. It 
has been extremely gratifying to discover 
how large a measure of unity in both 
thought and spirit prevails among these 
progressive ministers in the various com- 
munions. The club is significant of the 
new and promising outlook which is grov= 
ing rapidly in the religious world. Liberal 
or progressive thought is no longer con- 
fined to any one group of people, but is 
steadily gaining ground in many circles. 
Universalism has made an honorable con- 
tribution toward this great development 
and its opportunity for further usefulness 
is perhaps larger than ever before, although 
it may not gather up the numerical or 
institutional results for itself: * * In view 
of the widespread interest in the question 
of a closer affiliation of Congregationalists 
and Universalists, it may be pertinent to 
tell what we have been doing this winter 
in Riverside. The First Congregational 
Church is the oldest church in Riverside, 
is large and strong, and has always keen 
of a progressive character. Its present 
minister, Dr. John Gardner, is a thorough- 
ly modern man, educated in England and 
of wide renown in our own country. Our 
own church stands just across the way 
and the two have been the best of friends 
for many years, desiring to co-operate as 
far as possible. We have united during 
January and February in conducting a 
Public Open Forum on Sunday evenings. 
The gatherings have been held in the large 
and beautiful Congregational auditorium, 
which has been filled at every session. 
University Extension lectures have been 
given by speakers of notable ability, and 
there has followed, each time, a period of 
questions from the audience with answers 
by the speaker. Dr. Gardner and I have 
occupied the platform together, taking our 
turns in presiding, and have worked to- 
gether in the most cordial and helpful 
manner. The interest among the people 
has been strong from the first and has in- 
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creased steaciily threugh: ut. The meet- 
ings have financed themselves and have 
been a splendid success in every respect. 
It was a new movement in Riverside and 
is likey to become a permanent institu- 
tion. * * In addition to this work to- 
gether, we are holding our mid-week 
Lenten services in All Souls Church, the 
Congregational people coming to join 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice have 
been motoring the length of Florida and 
have spent two weeks with Mrs. Rice’s 
cousin, Mr. Campbell Warner, at Es- 
peranza, Fast Palatka. They sailed from 
Jacksonville for Baltimore on March 26, 
will spend a few days in Washington, and 
then motor to Springfield, Mass., to re- 
ofen their home. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou of Wash- 
ington have keen spending ten days in 
Buena Vista, Florida, as guests of mem- 
bers cf the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. 


In a personal letter from Syracuse, Sicily, 
dated March 2, Miss Eleanor Bissell of 
Pasadena writes: “After a nearly five days’ 
trip from Cannes, two nights at Genoa, 
one at Rome, one on the train, we reached 
Taormina, and were there from Wednes- 
day noon till Saturday p. m., when I came 
down here to meet Dorothy (Miss Dorothy 
Hall), whose boat was to arrive at 6 next 
morning. It really did arrive about 7 
and anchored directly in front of my 
window. The first tender came ashore at 
8.30 and on it were Pasadena friends whom 
I was delighted to see. Also saw the Tom- 
linsons, MecGlauflins and Fischers, and had 
little visits with them in the course of the 
day they were here.” 


Rey. F. C. Leining, pastor of the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, was kept 
from his pulpit by ilmess on Sunday, 
March 14, for the first time in his seventeen 
years in the ministry. Mr. Leining is 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the Rhode Island Ministers’ Association, 
having been a member of the committee 
of seven which planned the organization. 


Rev. Albert Hammatt of Springfield 
sends a personal note telling us of his joy 
in supplying the pulpit of Dr. Theodore 
Fischer of New Haven while the latter is 
abroad. 


Rey. Louis J. Richards, the Christian 
Register tells us, has been debarred from 
preaching in the city hall of Clearwater, 
Florida, by the city government, which, 
at the instigation of fundamentalists, 
made a rule that no religious services 
should beheld in the city hall except 
under the auspices of a church already 
established in Clearwater. Clearwater 
is the home of Geo. F. Washburn, wealthy 
hotel man, and organizer of “The Bible 


with our people. While we may not see 
our way to any organic consolidation, 
and this indeed may not be desirable, we 
can respect one another and support one 
another in the important task which we 
all have in hend to promote valid religious 
thinking and vital religious work in the 
new age which has dawned for us all. 
Willard C. Selleck. 


and Interests 


Crusaders,’”’ the strongest fundamentalist 
organization in the country. 


Rey. U. S. Milburn will give his illus- 
trated lecture, ‘“My Impressions of the 
Passion Play,” at Everett on Palm Sunday 
evening. He gives this lecture each year 
at his church. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk of the Community 
Church, Danvers, Mass., will be the 
summer preacher at Chatham, during 
July and August. The Danvers church 
does not close in July, but it will release 
Miss Kirk and have supplies in order that 
she may accept the earnest request of 
the Chatham church for her services. 
Miss Kirk is to be regularly installed as 
minister in Danvers on Sunday evening, 
March 28. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., will 
have charge of the services in the First 
Church, Providence, on Holy Thursday 
evening, April 1, and on Easter Sunday, 
April 4. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts, secured ninety- 
six sukscriptions to the Christian Century, 
Chicago, winning the eleventh prize, 
a Brunswick Radiola. Miss Ann Guthrie, 
general secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
Chicago, won a combination tour and 
cruise to the Orient with 180 subscriptions. 


Connecticut 


Meriden.—Rev. H. B. Taylor, pastor. 


- Mr. Irving G. Smith, recently a recruit 


to our church work and leader of the Men’s 
Bible Class, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Federated Bible Classes of 
Meriden. Mr. Smith has perhaps done 
more than any other man to reform the 
politics of the party to which he belongs. 
The group of forty men whom he teaches 
on Sunday includes two aldermen, a com- 
missioner of public safety, director of the 
department of charities, a former princi- 
pal of the high school, three other mem- 
bers of the faculty including the assistant 
principal, and various other leaders in the 
life of the city. It enlists a larger propor- 
tion of churchmen than in any other 
English speaking church in Meriden. 
Dr. Theodore Fischer and _ President 
Cousens of Tufts College represented us 
in the union meetings. Dr. Fischer drew 
the worst evening of the series in the mat- 
ter of weather, but a good sized congrega- 


tion greeted him. Dr. Cousens spoke to a 
congregation that filled nearly all the 900 
seats in our church. Both impressed. At 
the annual meeting of the parish, Mr. 
Herkert Mills was elected treasurer for 
the twenty-first year. He reported the 
past year as the most satisfactory finan- 
cially in twenty years. Receipts even 
apart from endowment principal increased 
$2,300 over the previous year. Permanent 
funds increased by $25,000. Recent ad- 


dresses by the pastor included those to the 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Rotary Club and De Molay. He has 
also lectured on: ‘The Pleasant Ghosts 


.of London Town and the Most Interesting 


Building on Earth.’ Extensive repairs 
involving several thousand dollars will 
soon begin. 


Indiana 


Galveston.—Parsonage and church have 
been repaired. The latter has been newly 
frescoed and is very attractive. The 
Sunday school and ladies’ organizations 
meet regularly. 

Logansport.—Rev. W. C. Holmes, pas- 
tor. A small but faithful group are busy 
here. This church recently lost a faithful 
friend and loyal worker, Mrs. Isabelle 
Logan. 

Manchester.—-:The youthful but efficient 
superintendent of the church school is 
Robert Lee Ross. Monthly parish meet- 
ings are held at the homes. The early 
part of the evening is given to church 
business, reports, etc., then refreshments 
are served and a social hour enjoyed. 

Oaklandon.— Increasing interest and at- 
tendance at the evening services and at 
Sunday school have been maintained 
through the winter. Large doors separat- 
ing the auditorium and stage have been 
put in, floors have been polished and minor 
improvements made. 

Pendleton.—Rev. Arthur MecDavitt of 
Muncie holds services here twice each 
month. 

Pleasant Valley.—This church has been 
repaired and some changes made that add 
much to its attractiveness. Rev. W. C. 
Holmes has preached twice each month 
most of the winter. The Sunday school is 
growing under the leadership of Mr. Ells- 
worth Leffert. A more attractive site has 
been purchased with a view to some day 
building bigger and better. 

Sevastopol—A church building has 
been purchased from the Baptists and 
almost paid’ for by this little group. Rev. 
W. C. Holmes comes here twice each 
month. A Sunday school will be organized 
March 28. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. W. O. Bodell, pastor. 
The Lenten season began with a week of 
evangelistic services Feb. 21-28. The 
pastor was assisted by Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones of Wekster City. Three members 
were received during the services. All 
departments of the church are doing 
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good work and fine reports were rendered 
at the regular quarterly business meeting 
March 8. There are indications of a 
healthy normal growth during the coming 
year. The Workers’ Council, having to 
do with the affairs of the Sunday school, 
meets for dinner and a business session 
the first Thursday evening of each month. 
The Ladies’ Social Union has inaugurated 
a series of get-together and get-acquainted 
meetings once a month. Refreshments 


are served and games of various kinds are 


engaced in. Our congregation is especially 
proud of our vested choir of around twenty 
members. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
L. A. Cobb it has gained a reputation for 
fine music throughout the city. This 
winter has been hard on church attend- 
ance. For a period of from eight to ten 
weeks the streets and sidewalks have been 
a glare of ice, making it difficult and dan- 
gerous for both autoists and pedestrians. 
Several of our people have been laid up 
with bad falls. and many are out of the 
city for the winter, but in spite of dif- 
ficulties our average attendance for Jar- 
uary was fifty, and the average for Feb- 


ruary, not counting the special services, — 


was fifty-seven. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rey. Chester Gore Miller, 
pastor. Our every member canvass was 
ecnducted on March 7. Snow was falling 
so rapidly when the workers started out 
that some suggested putting on snow- 
shces. In the evening the Y. P. C. U. 
invited the parish to attend an ‘at 
home”’ and informal reception to Miss 
Marguerite Pearman. In spite of the 
storm, many gathered to greet Miss Pear- 
man and Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and spend 
a social hour. The young ladies of the 
Union served refreshments. During the 
evening the results of the afternoon’s work 
were tabulated. The committee in charge 
was able to announce a gratifying increase 
in pledges and special gifts. 


Massachusetts 


Pigeon Cove.—Rev. Clark L. Paddock, 
pastor. Congregations continue very good 
at the Cove considering that most of the 
people here are summer residents. We 
expect very soon to get into the Univer- 
salist church building for community pur- 
poses. A fine stage has been erected and 
a new heating plant has been installed. 
The two church buildings which we use in 
our work give us an equipment adequate 
fer every sort of modern church activity. 

Marlboro. Rev. Harold [. Merrill, 
pastor. On March 1, the Ladies’ Social 
Circle presented an Old Folks Concert. 
Nearly 300 people were present and our 
net receipts were over $60. On March 14, 
we had our third vesper service with about 
150 present. These services are proving 
very successful and interesting. Two more 
will be held, one on Palm Sunday and one 
the Sunday after Easter. At the annual 
parish meeting Wednesday, March 17, all 
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reports were very encouraging. Our 
treasurer reported all current bills paid. 
The church has not increased its indebted- 
ness this year, the first time for several 
years. Repairs amounting to about $900 
have been made upon the property. Our 
budget for the next year is over $5,000. 
Pledges are coming in better than ever 
before. The Ladies’ Social Circle is in 
fine condition with a balance of $116 
in the treasury and all bills paid. Our 
church school has almost doubled its 
membership, from eighteen to thirty-two. 

Roxbury.—Rey. S. G. Spear, pastor. 
At the Samaritan supper March 3 the 
sequel to the Peabody Pew which was given 
so successfully in February, ‘Tory Hill,” 
written by Dr. Hall, was presented to a 
large and appreciative audience. Mrs. 
Benjamin read “The Enemy” to a large 
audience at the vesper service March 14, 
and on the 21st the choir and assisting 
soloists rendered Gaul’s “The Holy City.” 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Ccntinued from page 23) 
lives of the presence or absence of a like 
faith. 

Much of the book relates to the author’s 
upbringing, and the picture he draws is a 
valuable contrast to the conventionally 
distorted view of life in an orthodox New 
England home. For many of his illus- 
trations Chapman draws on literature, 
and there is some pungent, though by 
no means wholly fair, criticism of modern 
tendencies in that field. By and large 
the book is a direct and intimate nar- 
rative of the religious growth of a man of 
culture, and as such it has sore little 
value. Even those who disagree with 
Chapman must recognize his kindliness, 
moderation, and sanity, and it is s-me- 
thing to convince one’s oppcnents to even 
that extent. 


* * 


(C_ntinued frim page 2) 
the daily press that although there are 
cross currents and eddies, the main stream 
of thought to-day is in the direction of a 
deeper religious interest. Roger Babson 
told a Convention, not long ago, that the 
one great need of the world is religion. 
President Coolidge, when he addressed our 
Council in Washington, said, with a gesture 
that was highly significant, coming from 
him, that what the world needs above all 
else is religion. One of our leaders, just 
back from a tour of the colleges of the 
United States, described for a group of us 
the other day a remarkabie movement in 
the colleges toward religion. A youth 
crusade is on. Dr. Jones, just back frem 
India, says that there is a remarkable 
movement toward Christianity, not doc- 
trinal or liturgical Christianity, but the 
personality of Jesus. The minds of men 
are turning in the direction of religion. 
The important question for us to ask is, 
what kind of religion? There are two 
kinds very aggressive just now. One is 


dogmatic. The other is the religion of 
freedom and light. Before a union meet- 
ing sometime ago I spoke on the coming 
religion as inclusive, as one that will no 
longer shut out heretics, as one where 
love draws the circle and takes them in. 
A colored quartet, furnishing music, got 
up immediately afterward and sang “The 
old time religion is good enough for me,’ 
to the great amusement of the congrega- 
tion. The next day I received a letter in 
which the man said, ’After your Christless 
sermon my God slapped your face with a 
black hand.’ When we speak of a drift 
toward religion many think it means this 
kind of religion. Others think it is a drift 
toward a religion to maintain the slatus quo, 
to take us back to normalcy, to make sure 
that we do not disturb property, to bolster 
up the present social order. Our religion 
is different. We have but one enemy to 
fight and that is hate. Channing Pollock 
has described it admirably in his play 
‘The Enemy.’ One of the mest precious 
passages in the New Testament is ‘I have 
ealled you friends.’ Glover said, in plain 
English, Christianity is nothing more or 
less than friendship and identification. 
Christianity is a great factor in friendship. 
The church is a society of friends. The 
great dynamic back of our work is ffiend- 
ship. The goal of all human effort is a 
friendly world that knows nothing of 
creed or color. 

“Universalists and Congregationalists 
are talking of uniting their churches. 
There is nothing to keep them apart that 
I know of either of doctrine or of spirit.” 

Mr. Dabney made a marked impres- 
sion, both with his simple, extemporane- 
ous but eloquent address and also with 
his genuine friendly spirit. 


* * 
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UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Annual Ladies’ Night with the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston was held at 
Hotel Bellevue on Tuesday evening, March 
16. There were present about 120 persons, 
many of them well-known Universalists 
of the churches about the Hub. The presi- 
dent, Fletcher P. Osgood, was master of 
ceremonies. After dinner all business 
was brushed aside and, instead, the group 
was wonderfully entertained by the pre- 
sentation by Edwin M. Whitney of the 
still popular play ‘““The Fortune Hunter.” 
Mr. Whitney is a master artist. He por- 
trayed the thirteen characters of the play 
with such power and skill as to make them 
live. breathe and speak. The April meet- 
ing of the club will be the annual meet- 
ing and the closing meeting for the season. 


Netices 
CHAUTAUQUA HEADQUARTERS 


Chautauqua Lake, in the western part of New 
York State, for half a century has been the home 
of the Chautauqua Institute. This is the parent 
organization of summer schools and study institutes 
in this country. 

During the past few years, an increasing number of 
the members of our church have attended its ses- 
sions and benefited by the splendid work offered in 
the summer study courses. A movement is now on 
foot to establish a Universalist House at Chautau- 
qua in which these and other Universalists may find 
accommodations during their stay at the Lake. 
Such a headquarters would be of value not alone 
as a rallying point for our people, but, through serv- 
ices of worship, distribution of literature, and per- 
sonal contact, as a missionary center. 

Many denominations have erected very attrac- 
tive buildings for headquarters, which are always 
filled with their people. It is proposed that for the 
first year, we rent some available house as an ex- 
periment and see how many may be interested in 
the plan. It is expected that this will be done for 
the summer of 1926. 

If present hopes are cealized, Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway will be in charge. This fact alone should 
keep the house filled with earnest Universalists, 
especially young people, who would love this per- 
sonal contact with this consecrated worker. 

Such headquarters at this popular summer school 
would serve a large number of our people situated 
too far away to be regular attendants at Ferry Beach, 
Murray Grove or the Mid-West Institute. At- 
tendance would not be limited to those living in 
any particular section, but all who might wish to 
go there would be welcomed. 

Correspondence is invited by any who are inter- 
ested. If enough people indicate their desire for 
such a Universalist House, the plan will be carried 
out. Write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

ae 

MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

March 13, 1926, Certificates of Fellowships were 
granted Rey. Harry S. Baker of the Congregational 
ministry and Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

Allen Brown, Sectreary. 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Mar. 29: 12.15 p.m. Rev. Ernest Graham Guth- 
rie, Union Congregational Church, Boston. 5 p. m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 30: 12.15 p. m. Rey. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
D. D., First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 5 p.m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 31: 12.15 p.m. Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p.m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 

April 1: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old 
South Church, Boston. 5 p. m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 8 p. m. Holy com- 
munion. 

April 2:12 noon. Service of Morning Prayer for 
Good Friday. 12.30 p.m. Sermon by the minister. 
5 p.m. Vesper service with reading of the Passion 
Story by the minister and anthems by the King’s 
Chapel choir. 

The King’s Chapel choir will sing at the noon 
services each day in Holy Week and also at the 
communion service on Thursday evening and at the 
vesper service on Good Friday. : 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., F. A. 
GIO. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25 -12.50 p. m. 

Vesper service of music and prayer each Wednes- 
day (up to Haster) at 4.30 p. m. conducted by the 
minister. Music by organ and cello. 

April 6-9: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 13-16: Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., 
the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 
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April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Public Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, direc.or Boston 
and Maine Railroad, etc. 

April 39: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 


Obituary 


George A. Pictett 


George A. Pickett, president and treasurer of the 
American Brick Company, Ine., died at his home 
in Berlin, Conn., Feb. 7, 1926. He had been in 
failing health for the past several months. 

He was born in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 16, 1856, 
the son of Rufus Starr Pickett and Catherine Keeler 
Pickett. He received his education in the public 
schools of New Haven and in the Russell Military 
Academy of that city. He was in the employ of the 
E. A. Chatfield Company, dealers in fire brick and 
masons’ supplies, for nearly twenty-five years and 
at the time the company changed to the Howards 
Company was its president. In 1901 Mr. Pickett 
and John H. Connley established the American 
Brick Company, continuing the partnership until 
1912, when Mr. Pickett took over Mr. Connley’s 
interest. In 1922 the business was incorporated, 
Mr. Pickett being elected president and treasurer. 
His pride in efficiency and fair dealing and his thor- 
ough understanding of every detail of the process 
of manufacture, had earned for him a place of high 
esteem in the business world. 

As a young man Mr. Pickett was an enthusiastic 
bicyclist and still retained his membership in the 
New Haven Veterans’ Bicycle Association. He 
took part in many bicycle meets and won many 
trophies as a result of his prowess in this sport. 

He was a man of sterling character, business in- 
tegrity, a devoted husband and a kind and loving 
father. 

He leaves a wife, Maude F. (Keeler) Pickett, and 
three children by a former marriage—Edgar M. 
Pickett and George A. Pickett, Jr., who were as- 
sociated with him in the American Brick Company, 
a daughter, Mrs. Elsie M. Schofield—and four 
grandchildren—Frederick Malcolm Schofield, Wil- 
liam Edwin Schofield, Ruth Emily Schofield, and 
Malcolm Kenneth Pickett, all of Berlin, Conn. He 
also leaves a half-brother, Edwin S. Pickett, prose- 
euting attorney of the Court of Common Pleas of 
New Haven. 

Rey. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Meriden, Conn., officiated at 
the funeral. 


Dr. Reese Williams 


Dr. Reese Williams of Washington, D. C., formerly 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, later of Delhi, N. Y., died 
in Washington March 10, eighty-one years of age. 
The funeral services, March 13, were conducted by 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., and interment was at 
Arlington Cemetery. He is survived by his widow, 
by one son, W. K. Williams of Washington, and by 
a daughter, Marion. W., the wife of Congressman 
John D. Clarke of New York. 

He was born in Aber Doi Thure, Wales, in 1845. 
His people brought him to America with their only 
other child, a girl two or three years older than he, 
when he was but three years old and when he was 
six both parents had died, leaving him and his sis- 
ter to be reared in the family of an uncle living 
near Marietta, Ohio. 

He attempted to enlist in 1861, but was rejected 
because only fifteen years of age. He tried again in 
1862 and was accepted. He rose from the ranks 
rapidly, each promotion for merit or gallantry in 
action, until, at the close of the war, he ranked as 
a first lieutenant and as a captain by brevet. He 
was only nineteen then. He was wounded three 
times, once when, as second lieutenant, he led the 
assault upon Fort Gregg and was the first man over 
the fortifications, and once, formerly, at the battle 
of Piedmont, where he was carrying the colors as 
color sergeant. The old flag of the 116th Ohio In- 
fantry is preserved in the State House at Columbus 
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with the stains of his blood where he fell upon it. 
He was left there as dead, but was nursed by an 
old negro woman who erected a rude shelter over 
him. The Confederates later found and took him 
prisoner. He was confined first at Lynchburg and 
later removed to Libby Prison, where he suffered 
from wounds and prison fever in addition to the 
discomfort of that prison. Exchanged and fur- 
loughed later, he recovered sufficiently to serve 
through the later years of the war as an aide under 
General Wiles. One of his greatest tresaures was the 
sword he carried at Appomattox at the surrender 
of General Lee. 

His health was badly broken at that time because 
of his sufferings or he would probably have stayed 
with the army. As it was he returned to civil life 
and by alternately teaching and attending school 
put himself through the Normal School at Kirksville, 
Mo., and the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. Although never ordained, he preached 
for three years, holding the Universalist pastorates 
at Athens, Pa., and later at Morris, N. Y. From 
some conscientious scruple which his friends never 
fully understood he decided to give up the ministry 
and went through the Pennsylvania College of 
Dentistry, after which he located in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where he practised until he was seventy- 
two. When obliged to retire because of failing 
eyesight, he and Mrs. Williams came East to his 
daughter at Delhi, N. Y. (near his old pastorate of 
Morris), and spent two years. In 1920 they went to 
Washington to make their home with their son. 

Dr. Williams was married ia 1875 to Florence 
Kingsley, daughter of William Kingsley, an engineer 
and bridge builder of Standing Stone, Pa. She was 
a cousin of the Misses Marion and Lillian Storrs, 
well known to Universalists of the country. 


Mrs. Deiphina Lowe 


Mrs. Delphina Lowe, a charter member of the 
former Maplewood (Mass.) Universalist parish, 
died at Malden, March 11. Mrs. Lowe was a life- 
long Universalist, having been born in Maine in 
1830. When Universalist services were first held 
in Maplewood she was greatly interested, and from 
that time did all she could by personal labor and 
generous gifts to advance the cause of the parish. 


Her long life, covering nearly the span of a century, | 


had seen many changes in the Universalist Church, 
but it always held her imterest and loyalty. Rev. 
S. G. Spear conducted the funeral service, Sunday, 
March 14. 


William E. Davis 


The Universalist church at Hartland Four Cor- 
ners, Vermont, has met with a distinct loss in the 
death on March 5 of Mr. William E. Davis. His 
labor for the church during his entire life and his 
loyalty to his faith were evidence of the fine Chris- 
tian spirit which was his. He was deacon of the 
church at the time of his death, and of the ten living 
children all have been intimately connected with 
the work of the church, and members. He was one 
of the finest of our Universalist laymen, and will be 
greatly missed by the church which he loved so de- 
votedly and by the community as well. The funeral 
was held at the church March 8, Rev. S. G. Spear 
of Roxbury, Mass., a fellow church member and 
family friend, officiating. 


Mrs. Adelaide Mason Hicks 


Mrs. Adelaide Mason Hicks, the oldest resident 
of Bristol, N. Y., died recently at the age of ninety- 
three. She was the daughter of Francis and Polly 
Mason and was born in Bristol on May 12, 1833, 
and had lived her whole life in that town. She mar- 
ried Dr. W. Scott Hicks, who practiséd medicine 
there and who died in 1914. 

Mrs. Hicks was a member of the Universalist 
church and for many years the leading soprano 
singer in its choir and was an active worker so far 
as she was able. She was a charter member of the 
Bristol Woman’s Club and until a few years ago 
was president of the Bristol Woman’s Missionary 
Society. She is survived by a nephew, F. H. Kent, 
of Caro, Mich., and a grandniece, Mrs. Georgie 
Kent Beeler, of Washington, D. C. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at the Universalist church, Rev. 
George Campbell officiating. Interment was made 
in Evergreen Cemetery. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 


| 
| 
! 289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


f 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And all Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
£1-88 Bristel St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
coitemplating a college courze. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@& 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an& 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A ¢ommodioue 
gymnasium with competent instruction providee 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptiona] advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise, 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, China, 
received a patient the other day who had 
been shot in the leg by robbers. Some of 
the doctors had the impression that he 
was shot while chasing the robbers, and 
he was treated with the deference due to 
a hero, until Dr. Lee, relating the incident, 
turned to the patient for verification and 
the patient said: “Chasing them! No, I 


was running away! I have some sense!’’ 
—Living Church. 


* * 

One of the apes had proved that he 
could hang by one paw longer than the 
rest, which distinction gave him the right 
to express publicly his opinion on other 
subjects, of which he knew nothing or less. 

“Ts it your opinion,”’ asked a representa- 
tive of the Jungledale Woof, “that any of 
our remote progeny will cegenerate into 
mankind?” 

“It is not,’’ said the ape indignantly, 
thereby founding Fundamentalism.—Life. 
* * 

A rose by any other name might not 
get into poetry so much. Fancy saying 
“My love is like a red, red gahoopahog- 
gle,” or, “She wears a squarchahoo in 
her hair,’ or even, “For you a smitchy- 
squich, a smitchysquich of beauty rare.” 
As it is, the scabotia lancelota and the 
delphinia manage to stay out of print 
pretty well.—Stanford Chaparral. 


od * 


” 


The following letter was received re- 
cently by a company which manufactures 
corn sirup: 

‘Dear Sirs: “Though I have taken six 
cans of your corn sirup, my feet are no 
better now than when I started.”—The 
Open Road. 

“What is the name of the species I have 
just shot?” demanded the amateur hunter 
of his guide. 

“Well, sir,’ returned the guide, “I’ve 
just been investigating and he says his 
name is Smith.” —Judge. 

A preacher refers to walking as “an 
utterly plebeian delight.” Yet it is 
practised so rarely as to distinguish its 
devotees from the common herd riding in 
motor cars.—Pitisburgh Gazette Times. 
FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 

DIES AT EVANSVILLE 
Only Reason He Gives is That He Likes 
Excitement 
— Headlines in an Illinois paper. 

And now they announce-a_ sardine 
merger in Maine. Just how can you 
merge a sardine any more?—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

= * 

Teacher: 
this essay?”’ 

“No, ma’am. He started it but mother 
had to do it all over again.” —Life. 


‘Willie, did your father write 
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social life. 


guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 

“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 
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other virtues. 


The Diving Tack is good 
a Ciengcaimeca turers 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
There are also i interesting articles 
camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


on “home-making,” 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles. 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will ten 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


